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HROUGH AN AGREEMENT reached 


with the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company, an- 
other extensive wildlife sanctuary 
has been added to the lands and 
waters now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Florida Audubon So- 


ciety. 
At a dedication ceremony 
Francis R. Bergquist, general 


manager for AAC, with head- 
quarters at Pierce, delivered an 
agreement and maps to C. Russell 
Mason, executive director of the 
Society, as Kenneth D. Morrison, 
of Lake Wales, president of the 
Society, expressed the approval of 
the Board of Directors and Mrs. 
Joseph Niswonger, president of 
the Lake Region Chapter of the 
Society, with headquarters in 
Lakeland, assured the cooperation 
of Chapter members in looking 
after the property. 

“The tract covering 5,329 acres 
of land, is the largest sanctuary 
now under the control of the 
Florida Audubon Society,” said 
Mr. Mason, in accepting this fine 
area. “We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to make use of it and to 
cooperate with the American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Company, 
oldest concern in the phosphate 
industry, in its efforts for multi- 
ple use of land and water and con- 
servation of both for the future.” 

Palmetto Wildlife Sanctuary is 
located east of Brewster, adjacent 
to the Fort Meade Road. A large 
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Florida Audubon Society Adds 


Another Phosphate Sanctuary 


sign designating the tract has 
been erected by the Company 
and the Posted signs of the Soci- 
ety will be put up along the bor- 
ders by local Audubon members. 
The sanctuary has actually served 
as a refuge for water birds for 
over thirty-five years, according 
to Manager Bergquist. There can 
readily be found on it two of Flor- 
ida’s most spectacular species. 
Here is the “crying bird” of John 
James Audubon, the Limpkin, 
finding its daily fare of snails and 
mussels. Here too is the great 
Sandhill Crane, that brownish- 
grey fellow with the red plate on 
its head, known locally as the 
“whooping crane” from its bugle- 
like call. On dedication day, Wood 
Ibises and Egrets were much 
in evidence and the number of 
the brown-backed Rough-winged 
Swallows feeding over the nu- 
merous ponds indicated that this 
species, uncommon in Florida, is 
using the pond banks for nesting 
burrows. 

“The pools formed by earlier 
mining operations have increased 
bird life here,’ commented Mr. 
Bergquist. “Ospreys or Fish 
Hawks are nesting annually. Stilts 
find sandy beaches suitable for 
feeding and nesting. In winter 
many lakes are populated with 
ducks and coots. The long-legged 
waders like Little Blue and Great 
Blue Herons find food to their 
liking.” He added: “Many birds 
are destroyed each year by care- 
less hunters, and because of in- 
adequate protection. It is only 


through providing areas of sanc- 
tuary that we can be assured of 
having our wildlife survive as cit- 
ies and roads, homes and factories 
crowd them from their natural 
habitat. The work of the Audu- 
bon Societies has been an impor- 
tant factor in preserving our bird- 
life. We welcome this chance to 
work with them.” 


Highways and Conservation 


A WAY HAS BEEN opened for 
State fish and game agencies to 
have a greater role in determin- 
ing the location of federally as- 
sisted highways and roads in or- 
der to protect streams, lakes, and 
wildlife habitat from further un- 
necessary destruction, according 
to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 

A new regulation, issued by 
the Federal Highway Administra- 
tor, is the result of work by Sena- 
tor Lee Metcalf (Mont.) and 
Congressman John D. Dingell 
(Mich.). Both have reports from 
many States showing the destruc- 
tion of natural streams by chan- 
nel straightening, gravel removal, 
and land fills. In other areas high- 
ways have blocked traditional 
big game migration routes, have 
caused the draining and filling of 
wetlands, and because of limited- 
access specifications, have virtu- 
ally isolated scenic and natural 
areas used by recreationists. In 
most States, fish and game depart- 
ments were given no opportunity 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Florida Teal—Blue-winged Teal, male lower left, female lower right. 
Green-winged Teal, female upper left, male wpper right. See Page 16. 
From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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South Florida 
EARLY HUNTING 


HE SPECIAL HUNTING season 
| been of U. S. Highway 60— 
opening November 9, rather than 
November 16—was voted by the 
five-man Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission for two basic 
reasons. Principal reason lies in 
the fact that buck deer drop their 
antlers earlier in this area than 
elsewhere farther north in the 
state, and many “would-have- 
been” legal bucks are antlerless 
early in the season. 

Opinion-polls have been taken 
at pre-hunt meetings the last two 
years concerning the earlier sea- 
son, and hunters attending meet- 
ings in the South Florida Region 
in July voted 76-to-52 in favor of 
the early opening date. The vote 
in 1962 was 113-to-33 for the ear- 
lier date. 

The earlier season south of 
U. S. 60 was approved by the 
Commission as being good both 
for the hunters, and good biologi- 
cally for the deer herd. 

All legal bucks—deer having 
one or more 5-inch antlers—may 
be harvested every year without 
hurting the deer herd. Basically, 
the earlier season is to provide 
better hunting and a greater har- 
vest of legal deer. 

Before any game rule is 
changed the five-man Commis- 
sion receives recommendations 
from its own officers and employ- 
ees, from public agencies, from 
organizations or private citizens, 
and from all interested parties. 
All expressions made to the Com- 
mission this year concerning the 
earlier date were favorable. To 
accommodate other hunting, the 
earlier season applies alike to 
deer, turkey, quail and squirrel. 


SEE PAGE 18 
SPECIAL NOTICE! 


FLoRIDA WILDLIFE subscription 
rates will be increased slightly 
starting Jan. 1, 1964. Complete 
details will be published next 
month, in the November 1963 
issue. All subscriptions will be 
accepted at the current rates 
through Dec. 31, 1963. 
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For The Recreationist 


“Improving Nature 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


A’ TRADES AND SCIENCES develop terminologies and expres- 
sions relating to the specifics of their vocations. Many be- 
come common expressions of the street without the users having 
any profound knowledge of what they mean or of their origin. 

The CCC era brought many new terms, technical and otherwise, 
into more or less common usage among enrollees, supervisory 
help, and the public within the perimeter of the camps. These 
new terms were not always well understood—at times their 
interpretation was nothing short of fantastic—but in the long 
run they entered the blood stream of public knowledge and 
became a part of the process of conservation education. 


Today, with all the state and Federal bureaus that are involved 
in shepherding resources, members of the conservation-minded 
public have a general idea as to the duties of a forester, ranger, 
game or fish biologist, and conservation agent. But, even at best, 
many technical terms used by these professionals are not well 
defined in the public mind; a definition of biology can bring forth 
some strange meanings at a local rod and gun club. 


Recently I listened to several days of discussion by experts, 
with recreation getting the red carpet treatment. It was given 
microscopic analysis from every possible angle. 

All speakers stressed the need for more open space, then went 
into various aspects of obtaining and using it. No one mentioned 
just leaving it alone. It was apparent that the Almighty had 
done a rather short-sighted job which needed improvement by 
mankind. 

Three words were endlessly repeated: improvements, devel- 
opment, and facilities. Nearly every speaker gave these terms 
a different definition. 

For example, by way of recreation use, a virgin stand of 
timber on a pristine lake or river has to be improved or developed 
for public use. 

One man’s definition of development meant access roads, picnic 
tables, sanitary stations, garbage cans, and boat ramps. 

Another talked of improvements, amplifying the previous 
speaker’s remarks by giving mathematical figures on how many 
campers could be sandwiched into an acre of land, and stating 
that the law of diminishing returns, so far as administration is 
concerned, sets in when camp grounds are too large. Still another 
spoke of facilities and enunciated the items mentioned by the 
first two. 

What are roads, picnic tables, garbage cans, and boat ramps? 
They are facilities, and by no stretch of the imagination do they 
improve nature by way of recreation. On the other hand, with 
the impact of mass human occupancy, they help reduce complete 
destruction which would otherwise occur. 

But among the experts, just who is to make the final decisions 
—the ecologist, the planner who enjoys the drawing board, or 

(Continued on page 30) 








Florida Bass 


Introducing the young angler to 


the fun and skill of fishing 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Ow BIG Is A Florida bass? I get questioned quite a 
bit about this. 

“Ts it true,” inquires a Northerner, “that I can be 
pretty sure of catching a 10-pounder if I come down 
there?” 

This hopeful inquiry is occasioned by a lot of good 
Florida publicity about bass. Like everyone else, 
I talk a lot more about 10-pounders than about 
2-pounders. 

If I said he’d probably get a 10-pounder the first 
day out, he’d undoubtedly dash down and give it a 
whirl. Maybe he will anyway but it has been my ex- 
perience that too bright a fishing report does harm 
in the long run, A fellow looking for a 10- or 15- 
pounder is likely to lack appreciation of a 5-pounder 
which is a good-sized bass in Florida or anywhere 
else. 

The majority of bass strung in Florida weigh less 
than three pounds, probably less than two pounds, 
although they can run much larger if you catch 
them at the right time and place. 

Fishermen who aren’t specifically looking for tro- 
phy fish could well spend several seasons without 
catching a 10-pounder. I know many who have. 

There are a few big-fish seekers who have learned 
certain waters well and have concentrated on big 
fish methods and seasons. Their records are not typ- 
ical of the Florida fishing scene. 

I have fished Florida waters regularly for more 
than ten years. I have used only artificial lures, 
mostly of surface and near surface types. 

I have never caught a bass that quite made the 12- 
pound mark. I have never seen one caught that 
would go 13. If this be treason, make the most of it. 
I’ve seen a lot of bass in the six to 9-pound class and 
have landed quite a few of them myself. 

Virtually all of the fish that approached the 10- 
pound mark have been caught during late winter 
and early spring—most of them in late winter. Gen- 
erally those fish were preparing to spawn. 
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During summer months I have caught a lot of fish 
in the 2- or 3-pound class, often around schooling 
areas. I find that a 5-pound fish is considered a good 
summer catch. A 10-pounder is often rare enough to 
get its picture in the paper. 

I fish with the fly rod more than any other way. 
This is not noted as a method of catching monsters. 
At the same time, I probably use a baitcasting rig 
more than the average fisherman because I go a lot. 

On the fly rod I have never caught a 10-pounder. I 
do not believe I have ever hooked one and I don’t 
think I ever had one strike at a fly or bug. 

The ones that got away? 

Well, there have been a couple of escapees that 
might have cracked 12 pounds. I wouldn’t swear 
that they would. Because there is so much kidding 
about fish that get away, I hesitate to even mention 
the ones I think were big. I’ve landed nearly all of 
the bigger bass I’ve hooked. 

South Florida seldom produces bass as big as 
those found in the central part. It is not true that 
“the farther south you get the bigger the fish are.” 
Perhaps this is a touchy subject. As I have said be- 
fore, some of the state’s best bass fishing is in the 
South—maybe the very best—but that is not the 
place for monsters. 

There are some tourists who think Florida bass 
actually average eight or nine pounds. We make a 
mistake when we encourage this sort of thinking. 
What are we going to do with those folks? I’ve had 
some of them in my boat. 

It’s our fault they get this idea. We can truthfully 
advertise America’s best bass fishing but why in- 
clude Mars and Jupiter? 

A man who never caught a bass over three pounds 
will be delighted with a 5-pounder. Why tell him he 
ain’t seen nothing and that last week he could have 
caught a string of 15-pounders? 

Let’s not splatter too much gilt paint on our lilies. 

Florida, I believe, is the best bass-fishing state. It 
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Lure manufacturer Joe Cather cleans a nice mess of 
bass. If you believe some of the Florida stories, 
this size is good only for bait. 


has a lot of good things that are hard to come by, 
such as 10-pound bass, wild turkeys and 8-pound 
pickerel. 

For that matter we have some mosquitoes, red- 
bugs and sandflies. Although it will do very nicely 
until we can get there, this isn’t heaven. 


Fishing Neophytes 


Hardly anyone these days feels that fishing and 
hunting are bad for kids. 

It has been a long time since I’ve heard ardent 
fishermen described as “shiftless.” Fishing, hunting 
and camping have acquired dignity as relaxing hob- 
bies good for all. 

So the fond parent looks at his trusting offspring 
and says, “It’s time to take Junior fishing.” 

Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t. Twelve hours in a 
rowboat on a poor fishing day isn’t likely to sell a 
6-year-old on the great outdoors. The patience and 
stubbornness that made the old man a fisherman 
may never be a part of Junior’s makeup—and it cer- 
tainly won’t show up at a tender age. 

The mixture of guidance and tolerance that makes 
Junior an outdoorsman should be weighed with 
gravity. After hearing the wails of those who have 
lost their fishing sons to girls and juke boxes I some- 
times think about all you can do is give the kid an 
opportunity—expose him to fishing—and then stand 
back and hope for the best. 
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If you start pounding fishing into him it will 
quickly fall into the category of yard mowing and 
other necessary chores which the youth accepts as 
one of the penalties of having parents. 

Very few youngsters think they want unglamor- 
ous jobs. In my day kids wanted to be aviators, fire- 
men or cowboys. Of course those kids never saw an 
aviator boning up on navigation, a fireman washing 
the truck or a cowboy patching fence. 

A little later, all kids wanted to be fighter pilots 
and I guess they all want to be spacemen now. 

The point is that it takes glamor of one sort or an- 
other to attract boys and girls to almost any activity. 
If you can attach a little of that to fishing you’ve 
almost sold it. 

I think there should be emphasis on the skills re- 
quired to be a good fisherman with sporting meth- 
ods. Contrary to popular opinion I believe a new 
angler will have added interest if he feels he can do 
something that not every knucklehead is capable of. 

If he’s a good caster, if he knows something of fish 
biology, if he has some good equipment the sport 
will take on a new meaning. 

Although I frequently berate those who put too 
much competition into fishing I guess a little of it is 
necessary for youngsters, even if it goes no further 
than casting ability. 

This father and son togetherness can be a narrow 
road, too. 

Of course, it’s good for the parent to teach funda- 
mental fishing skills to his boy or girl. Of course it’s 
good for him to go fishing with the youngsters when 
they’re ready. 

Not always, but usually, there comes a time when 
the young’uns want to go fishing with others of the 
same age and when that time comes Pop will be 
wise to step aside. 

Over at the Game & Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion youth conservation camp in the Ocala National 
Forest during the summer I helped an instructor 
named Bill Pace who was in charge of fishing in- 
struction. 

After talking to a bunch of campers I drew a few 
conclusions about young fishermen. 

In the first place most of them have a great inter- 
est in good equipment, describing their own with 
relish and examining someone else’s with pleasure. 
They are eager for advice on purchasing fishing 
equipment. 

For another thing, they are predominately inter- 
ested in spinning—a natural result of spinning’s cur- 
rent popularity with adults. 

I may be wrong but I feel that they consider fly 
fishing as a sort of stunt to be admired but not fooled 
with. 

I think the way to interest young folks in fishing 
and hunting is to glamorize it. I might even go so 
far as to say that, in many cases, boys of a certain 
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FULLY REALIZE that I might be climbing out on a 
limb and that this particular limb may well be 
chopped off when I say that of all the sportsmens 
clubs with which I am familiar, the most active are 
the dog clubs. I say this when viewing the average 
rod and gun, or hunting and fishing club, and no de- 
rogatory reflections intended toward active groups 
such as the Audubon Societies, Ducks Unlimited 
and Izaak Walton Chapters, Archery, Gun Clubs or 
other specialized groups. 

Having spent considerable time meeting with 
such rod and gun, or hunting and fishing clubs, I 
feel that I am somewhat qualified to make the above 
statement. It’s a simple case of elementary mathe- 
matics. If general interest of a group is the same, 
then this organization can present a united front for 
one common goal. On the other hand, if interests are 


diversified, then too often there is no common goal. 


Without a common goal, there is no real objective; 
without a real objective, there is little action; with- 
out action, any organization will soon falter. 

Perhaps the major problem existing among the 
average rod and gun club is that seldom are such or- 
ganizations specialized. Membership interests range 
from deer to squirrel hunting, from tarpon to blue- 
gill fishing, and from dickie bird watching to skeet 
shooting. It is difficult to interest a squirrel hunter 
in tarpon fishing and vice versa. The common objec- 
tive of natural resource conservation is a wide field 
and does not really point the finger at any single 
practice. On the other hand, the specialized clubs 
representing a specialized interest can select one 
single phase of the wide field of conservation and by 
placing major efforts on that single phase, realize 
some degree of success. 

Before every sportsman’s club in Florida starts 
chopping on that limb, let me say that while the 
sportsmans clubs are diversified in nature, they do 


DOGS Hunting- Trials- Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Club Activities 


Field trials mean more than 
exhibitions of good 


hunting dogs at work 


accomplish much good for the overall cause of con- 
servation by presenting a unified front at the time 
when wildlife and conservation need a solid friend. It 
is in the intervening periods that the specialized 
clubs seem to have the most fun, practice the more 
direct form of conservation and surely present a 
more solid organization. 

Some will say that the specialized clubs and par- 
ticularly the sporting dog clubs, cannot really be 
classified as conservation organizations. With this 
opinion I find I am somewhat in disagreement. 
While the interest of the sporting dog club is more 
or less confined to one particular species of wildlife, 
this individual species does receive prime considera- 
tion. I doubt if you could find any person more in- 
terested in the welfare of a cottontail rabbit than a 
member of a beagle club. Retriever clubs have long 
been active supporters of Ducks Unlimited and 
Wetlands for Wildlife programs. The membership of 
a coon hunting club is not so much interested in 
killing a coon as they are in improving the sport of 
coon hunting by improving the breed of their dogs 
and even the breed of raccoons. Fox hunters don’t 
kill foxes. 

When a group of bird dog field trial folks gather 
the talk runs a general drift of brag dog talk, bird 
dog breeding results, conservation practices and 
population status of the bob white quail and the re- 
sults of the last field trial. There is little danger of 
boring anyone with talk about waterfowl manage- 
ment and duck hunting at a meeting of retriever 
enthusiasts. Sporting dog clubs provide a meeting 
for individuals of a common interest and because of 
such, these clubs are successful. 

Florida can rightfully boast a well-rounded field 
of activity insofar as sporting dog clubs are con- 
cerned. In addition to field events, Florida also pro- 
vides the stage for a well-attended winter circuit of 
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dog shows for all breeds. In many respects Florida is 
a natural for dog activity and especially during the 
winter months. It is during the mid-winter months 
that the slogan of the North Florida Amateur Re- 
triever Club really carries weight and importance 
“FLORIDA—For Field Trials In The Sunshine.” In 
some respects, one might say that Florida’s field 
trials and dog show activity play an important role 
in the principal industry of the state, attracting 
tourists and the yankee dollar. 

I am acquainted with one family that lives north 
of the border. Each year this family drives from 
Canada to Florida for the dual purpose of vacation- 
ing in the sunshine, an escape from ice and snow, 
and an opportunity to participate in both field trials 
and dog shows. It goes without saying that they 
bring their dogs with them. Without this trial and 
show activity, this family might well go to Califor- 
nia. 

Is Florida really equipped to handle such dog ac- 
tivity? In reply I would say that Florida is perhaps 
better equipped to handle such activity than most 
Southeastern States. First, the accomodations for 
people such as motels, hotels and restaurants, rate 
high and are generally located within a reasonable 
distance of field trial grounds. Second, Florida’s field 
trial grounds are perhaps equal to any in the nation, 
in fact, superior to most as it is possible to use Flor- 
ida trial grounds in mid-winter when the more 
northern grounds are closed due to weather condi- 
tions. 

Recognizing the importance of field trial activity 
as an important form of outdoor recreation, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has made an outstanding gesture to assist organized 
dog clubs in establishing field trial grounds and as- 
sisting with the actual running of the trials. 

On the Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 
in Charlotte County, the Commission has set aside a 
9,000 acre area that is used only for field trials. On 
this area the Associated Field Trial Clubs of Florida, 
with Commission assistance, constructed a spacious 
club house, kennels for dogs, and stables for horses. 


A field trial can mean 
the meeting of new 
friends and renewing 
old acquaintances. One 


Florida club uses the 
slogan “Dedicated to 


the cause of conserva- 
tion, good fun, and fel- 
lowship.” 
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Dog training is just one of the many activities of sporting 
dog clubs. Training sessions provide outdoor fun with the 
family, dogs, and friends. 


The Commission is presently engaged in working to 
obtain another bird dog trial ground in North Flor- 
ida, of approximately 1,000 acres. At the annual field 
trial of the Florida Fox Hunters Association, the 
Commission provides a network of communications 
and personnel to assist the officials with the trial. 
The Commission, on occasions, has opened the Apa- 
lachee Wildlife Management Area for retriever 
trials and the Gaskin Wildlife Management Area for 
coon hound activity. On all occasions, the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission is ready to help 
any organized club with field trials or other outdoor 
activity. While sporting dog field trials represent 


(Continued on page 28) 
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T IS SAID THAT A fellow never forgets his first love. 
| I believe that. Only my first love wasn’t a girl, but 
a gun—a Savage Model 99 big-game rifle. In fact, its 
physical features are still indelibly pictured in my 
mind, but I don’t remember the first girl of my in- 
terest at all. 


Looking back, I recall that for a long time I suf- 
fered the tortures of the damned, for I was also very 
strongly attracted by the Winchester Model 94 and 
the Marlin 39, the last the only lever-action .22 cali- 
ber repeating rifle of the period. The purchase was 
to be my first real hunting rifle; I had to make a sin- 
gle choice. At the time I could afford only one. 


It was not a hurried decision. For several years 
prior to actual acquisition of my final selection—a 
big-game rifle—I had studied illustrations and tech- 
nical descriptions in F1rrLp & STREAM and in numer- 
ous gun catalogs, until I knew every detail of the 
three rifle models by heart. Just closing my eyes 
seemed to make them real at times. 


An early illness had left me with a slight hearing 
defect; consequently, I did a great deal of reading. 
This interest was known to and encouraged by most 
of my grammar school teachers. 


Shame to say, I took boyish advantage of their 
faith and encouragement. One of my textbooks was 
a big volume with the impressive title, “Dodge’s 
Comparative Geography.” Opened wide in front of 
one, it served as a screen for far more interesting 
texts. I improved on the idea by acquiring an extra 
set of title covers, via a slingshot trade with a class- 
mate, then carefully fitted and tied the covers over 
the latest issue of Firtp & Stream, Abercrombie & 
Fitch catalog and other reading matter of the mo- 
ment. 


My day of reckoning came when one of my 
teachers, noting my preference for geography as a 
reading subject, entered me in a county contest for 
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The Savage 99 


So fine was the basic design, 


there have been but few 


major changes in over 60 years 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


geography students. Fortunately, I had two weeks 
to bone up. 

Perhaps my careful reading of the gun catalogs 
had developed my powers of retention; to the de- 
light of my teacher, and to my great relief, I came 
through by tieing for first place with a grade of 
On") <¥2 

Today, I wouldn’t give a nickel to have back the 
award medal I received and subsequently traded for 
a cat, but I’d gladly pay $200 to have back my first 
Savage Model 99. I’ve owned several 99’s over the 
years, and have enjoyed them all, but there was 
something special about my first one. I'll never for- 
get it. It was in .250-3000 caliber. The first season I 
used it I tumbled a big, 9-point, running buck with a 
single shot. 

Just prior to the 1942 hunting season I ordered a 
Savage Model 99 from my friend the late Colonel 
Townsend Whelen, when the Colonel operated a 
sporting goods business from a Washington, D.C., 
address. He couldn’t furnish the desired caliber from 
stock, and the cessation of sporting arms manufac- 
tures due to the war situation made a back order 
impossible to fill. I eventualy settled for an avail- 
able Model 99-EG in .300 caliber instead of the fan- 
cier Model 99-RS I originally ordered. The Model 
99-EG, now discontinued, was of solid frame and 
had a 24-inch round barrel. (For reasons of main- 
tained accuracy, I much prefer a solid frame to a 
takedown style rifle action.) 

By the time I had equipped the rifle with a Wil- 
liams FP-99 receiver sight, new Redfield front sight, 
sling swivels and a Whelen style sling and dressed 
up the stock with a deluxe Pachmayr “White Line” 
recoil pad and a few sterling silver decorations here 
and there, the rifle was pretty close to the desired, 
but then unobtainable, Model 99-RS. During the 
years I used it, the rifle never gave me cause for 
complaint. 

True, it had to be cleaned from muzzle end, not 
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being a takedown action, but I had long ago learned 
how to muzzle-clean a firearm without the slightest 
danger of cleaning rod contact with the rifling at 
muzzle end. What cleaning that was necessary fol- 
lowing exclusive use of non-corrosive type ammuni- 
tion was easily accomplished. 

A lever-action rifle, like the Savage Model 99, is 
particularly suitable for a person who wants a light- 
weight weapon with a fast manual repeating action. 
The type of action is also made to order for south- 
paws. 

Generally, developed powder pressures have to be 
lower in lever-actions than modern bolt-actions. 
Also, most lever-actions tend to be springy under 
developed pressures. The Savage Model 99’s action, 
however, handles its loads well. 

In its original form, the rifle was the brain-child 
of Arthur Savage. So good was its basic designing, 
that very few major changes have had to be made in 
the more than 60 years the Savage Model 99. has 
been on the market. I have just finished studying 
the original patent drawings and descriptive text, 
and now better understand just why the Savage 
Model 99 has been popular, lo, these many years. 


In addition to good mechanical designing and 
good looks, the Savage Model 99 has always embod- 
ied desirable safety features. . . . Cartridges cannot 
be fired until the breech mechanism is positively 
closed and locked. Because of the receiver’s basic 
design, no powder gas can escape to the rear in the 
event of a defective cartridge case. The number of 
cartridges remaining in the magazine is always indi- 
cated by a visible numeral. The position of the firing 
pin, if in cocked, ready to strike position, is adver- 
tised by an automatic indicator. Finally, pointed 
style cartridges in a tubular magazine lever-action 
can be downright dangerous, what with bullet point 
of successive loads being against sensitive primer of 
the cartridge immediately ahead. The rotary maga- 
zine loading of the Savage Model 99 eliminates this 
danger entirely when pointed bullets are the shoot- 
er’s choice. 

Although the Model 99 over the years has been 
chambered for a variety of calibers—.303, .30-30, 
38-00, .32-40, .25-35, .22 Hi Power, .250-3000, .300 
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More than sixty years of popularity are behind the 
Savage Model 99 lever-action big-game rifle, pictured 
in the modern featherweight version. 


For scope sight users the Deluxe Model 99-DL, with 
its Monte Carlo style high comb stock and other re- 


finements, is a good choice. 


Savage, .308 Win., .243 Win. and .358—it has never 
been made for such popular cartridges as the .30-06, 
.270 Winchester and .280 Remington. The reason is 
that the rifle’s short-throw action was not designed 
to handle long cartridges, like those named. To alter 
the Model 99 to handle them would be almost equiv- 
alent to designing an entirely new rifle. 

It was in an effort to give the shooter something 
in the nature of a .30-06 that the extremely short 
case neck .300 Savage cartridge was developed. Un- 
fortunately, the .300 Savage cartridge, despite its 
popularity, can never equal the .30-06 or .270 in de- 
livered punch, especially when the target is distant. 
A current compromise is Savage’s chambering of 
the Model 99 for the stubby .308 Winchester caliber, 
sporting version of the new T-65 U. S. Army or 
7.62mm NATO cartridge. 

At the moment, the Savage Model 99 rifle can be 
had in three catalog grades, at three different prices. 

The plain, standard model 99E carbine is $102.50, 
and the slightly fancier model 99F is $128.50. The 
deluxe model 99DL listing, with its Monte Carlo 
high comb style stock, improved sear and other re- 
finements, costs $136.50. Currently available calibers 
are .300 Savage, .243, .308 and .358 Winchester, re- 
gardless of model. All models have the new tang- 
located thumb safety. 

Almost unbelievably, this fine rifle once sold, 
brand new, for as little as $20; the catalog of the 
company for the year 1900 lists that price. If one 
wanted to splurge, an octagon barrel model could be 
had for $21.50! Caliber was .303, with available car- 
tridges loaded with smokeless powder and (for big- 
game hunting) heavy, soft-nosed bullets. On special 
order, .30-30 caliber could be had. By the year 1903, 
other popular calibers of the age could be ordered 
by the sportsman. 

A used Savage Model 99, whatever the caliber 
and catalog number, in good condition will invari- 
ably bring a good price on the used-gun market, the 
reputation of the model serving as a strong sales 
force. Model 99’s rated as NRA “Excellent” condi- 
tion are usually sold quickly, once placed on the 
market. 

Except for the deluxe Model 99DL, Dreseatly 

(Continued on page 32) 





Expert manipulation of plastic 
worms is one of the most 


refined of all lure operations 


PLASTIC 
WORMS 
ARE 
REAL 


Jack Orchard caught this little bass on the first cast as he offered to show 
the author how it’s done. “Not much of a fish but that’s the idea,” Jack said. 


HEN A PRETTY REDHEAD looks me straight in 

the eye and tells me that plastic worm fishing 
has more challenge than other methods I am likely 
to listen—especially if she is unhooking a bass while 
she tells me. 


The redhead was Mrs. Bill Miller of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, and she graciously showed me some of her 
plastic worm methods while her husband operated 
the boat and muttered unintelligible reasons why 
he should be fishing instead of operating a sneaky 
little electric motor that shoved us silently through 
a clear water strip-pit. 


“This one is a little bigger,’ Mrs. Miller com- 
mented as she tested some delicate vibrations com- 
ing up her monofilament line. The bass WAS a little 
bigger and while she unhooked it her husband guilt- 
ily sneaked a cast from the stern of the boat and 
caught a green sunfish (black perch in Kansas) on 


his flyrod. 


All of this was more than 1,000 miles from Flor- 
ida but you could travel twice as far and still learn 
new things about plastic worm fishing. 


In southeastern Kansas a “strip-pit” is a man- 
made lake left over from coal mining operations. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


There are thousands of acres of such pits, some of 
them more than 60 years old. They’re pretty good 
subjects for fish management because there’s neither 
inlet nor outlet for the water. 


The fish ran small that day and were being caught 
several feet down in the tops of bottom vegetation, 
reluctant to come up for surface lures. Weather 


was hot. 


Under Mrs. Miller’s instructions I managed to 
get 15 or 20 bites, hooked one bass and allowed it 
to escape, maintaining a perfect record of no fish 
for the day. Lacking the true touch I was contin- 
ually yanking the bait away from surprised fish 
which I took for bottom obstructions. I also paid 
out line carefully to real bottom obstructions which 
I took for fish. 

Anyone who tells you there is nothing to plastic 
worm fishing either hasn’t tried much of it or is 
an overly modest expert. 

“Soft” rubber and plastic lures didn’t exactly get 
off to a thundering start. More than 40 years ago, 
mail-order catalogs displayed rubber worms, min- 
nows and frogs described as “lifelike.” In my ex- 
perience the fish didn’t feel that way about it. Some 
years later lure manufacturers were announcing 
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that “exact” imitations just wouldn’t work. The suc- 
cessful artificials “suggested” either by color, shine 
or action and the “soft” attempts at “exact” imita- 
tion were pretty well forgotten for a long time ex- 
cept for a few flyrod baits. 

Unless I have misinterpreted their momentous 
history, the plastic worms and the closely related 
plastic snakes and other gadgets of today really 
got their start with the pork rind eel. 

Pork rind with its seductive wiggle and “live” 
feel has long been a helpful addition to many bass 
lures. When the pork rind eels became popular a 
few years back they were used mainly without any 
embellishment except for occasional spinners or 
beads to add a little flash. 

The first time I saw pork rind eels used they were 
trolled slowly. Later, casting with spinning tackle 
became the favorite method and the eels were 
humped along the bottom the way many plastic 
baits are used today. Most anglers let the fish run 


Here are some of he best known rigs for plastic worms. 
Left to right: The “El Tango” a hooked lip that simply 
attaches to the worm, giving it weight and wiggle. This 
setup is cast just like any other lure with the idea of 
hooking the fish as soon as he strikes. 

The threaded worm. Here the fisherman runs a section 
of braided line through the worm and attaches a second 
hook to it near the tail. He uses braided line because it is 
limp and will not interfere with worm action. 

Beaded worm with spinner. Not used as much as some 
time back, these added attractors are helpful if the worm 
is moved fairly fast. In this particular rig, three small hooks 
are attached together and simply hooked into the worm 


with the eel much as they would fish a live shiner. 

Next came the small, big and middle-sized worms, 
the plastic eels and other plastic baits and here 
we go! : 

This little history may be surpassed by other 
vital documents of our time but some youngsters 
probably believe we’ve always had plastic worms. 
They might even think the real worms are the 
imitations. 

Those of us who are not plastic worm fishermen 
must face the fact that where black bass are con- 
cerned they are the most deadly artificial lure of 
all. In some places they won’t work but it’s even 
possible that, year around, they’re more effective 
than natural baits—if properly used in the right 
places. 

In addition to an initial attraction for bass the 
recent plastic models have so realistic a feel that 
the fish is reluctant to let go once he makes contact. 

(Continued on next page) 


from the outside with no effort at “threading.” 

Weedless hook with weight. This hook (shown above 
worm as a separate unit) has a small weight which is 
threaded into the end of the worm and the weedguard is 
snapped under the hook. 

Sliding sinker rig. Using a single hook, about 14 inches 
of nonofilament line is attached to hook and a swivel is 
tied in at the other end. A sliding sinker is used above the 
swivel. Thus when a fish picks the bait from the bottom, 
he runs “free’’ without moving the sinker which is used for 
casting weight and to take the worm to the bottom, es- 
pecially in strong current. (In photo, black braided line is 
used for photographic clarity). 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Even when a clumsy fisherman on the other end 
of the line does strange things with a worm the fish 
may keep right on hunting a better hold. 

Bob Cassidy of DeLand told me that he once 
had a bass actually fight him for a pork eel. Bob 
had a strike, tried to set the hook and figured he 
had his fish. After a brief fight the fish jumped right 
beside the boat and Bob could see the fish wasn’t 


Plastic worm fishing isn’t too 

violent. You can have a cup 

of coffee without stopping 
your effort. 


Some of the most deadly 

worm fishing is on _ the 

“schooling grounds.” Fisher- 

men are Jack Gowdy and Jim 
Henely. 
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hooked at all but was simply hanging on to the tail 
of the eel. 

There are roughly three methods of fishing plastic 
worms. One is moving it hesitantly along the bot- 
tom with frequent pauses. That requires a reason- 
ably smooth bottom without too much vegetation or 
debris. 

Number two is working the worm through vegeta- 
tion or obstacles at a somewhat faster pace as Mrs. 
Miller was doing in that Kansas strip-pit. The faster 
pace may not be desirable from a fish attracting 
viewpoint but it is necessary under the circum- 
stances to avoid hangups. 

The third method is simply casting it out and reel- 
ing it in at an ordinary fishing speed. Those who 
use that method generally employ a metal lip, a 
spinner or other gadget in conjunction with the 
bait. The method is necessary when vegetation is 
extremely hard to fish through or when there are 
numerous obstacles. It covers a lot of water fast. 
Some fishermen prefer it because they like to cast 
and have little patience for bottom bumping. 

Of course, it’s the personal variations in these 
methods that make worm fishing an art. 

Once you have a nibble, strike or bite you come 
to what I think is the really hard part—setting the 
hook. 

Now here’s how Dorothy Miller was doing it in 
that strip-pit: 

After making the cast she would raise the rod 
tip to a steep angle before starting her retrieve. 
When she felt a bite she would lower the tip nearly 
parallel to the water, giving the fish several feet 
of slack. If the fish hung on and moved away she’d 
strike when the line became taut, figuring he’d had 
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time to get the bait securely in his mouth and have 
it turned so the hook would be in the right place. 

They take differently on different days, of course. 
Sometimes the strike is hard and the fisherman as- 
sumes the worm has been completely taken in. He 
sets the hook immediately. On other occasions he 
finds the fish are doing a lot of fooling and he simply 
feeds out slack giving the fish plenty of time. That 
part is much like fishing live bait. 


Generally the smaller worms are taken into the 
mouth more quickly while a fish has to think things 
over a little before imbibing a 9-inch wiggler. It’s 
no news that the big baits have less appeal for small 
fry. 

There are dozens of rigs for worms and we'll dis- 
cuss only a few of the better known ones. Most of 
them are based on the premise of the more wiggle 
the better and worm fishermen get pretty ingenious 
in combining wiggle and hooking qualities. Remem- 
ber that in worm fishing the fish must not only be 
fooled into taking hold but he must be bilked into 
hanging on until maneuvered on to the hook. A 
natural plastic worm can’t bristle with hardware 
like a casting plug. 

With a big, heavy worm the fisherman can simply 
thread his hook down a little way from the head 
and go to it without a sinker, using spinning or 
“spin-cast” tackle—or baitcasting outfit if he pre- 
fers. 

When fishing the bottom he can thread his hook 
part way into the worm, then fasten a swivel 15 
inches or so above the bait. Above the swivel he 
can attach a sliding sinker. The sinker adds casting 
weight but when the fish picks up the worm and the 
fisherman feeds slack the fish is not encumbered 
by the sinker as it lies motionless on the bottom 
with the line sliding through it. 

Some anglers feel it important to have two or 
more hooks in a worm. One ingenious method is to 
thread braided line almost the full length of the 
worm with a needle, attaching an extra hook to it. 
The theory is that braided line is so limp that when 
threaded through the worm it will not detract from 
its flexibility. The braided line must be just the 
right length or worm action will be destroyed. 

Live worms are often fished simply as gobs and 
there are a few fishermen who do this with plastics, 
using small worms. One plastic lure known as “Gob- 
O-Worms” consists of four short worms attached 
to a treble hook. There are split-tailed worms and 
several other innovations that would be something 
of a surprise to Mother Nature but are happily ac- 
cepted by bass. 

Expert manipulation of plastic worms is one of 
the most refined of all lure operations although it 
is seldom that great casting skill is necessary. 

Tackle requirements are not rigid. Most of the 
Florida worm experts I know use open-face spinning 
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Dorothy, worm fishing specialist, does a little paddling until 
her husband Bill can get lined out with the electric motor. 


reels, generally with 8-pound test line. Jack Orchard 
of Orange City, who has been through the mill all 
the way from making his own pork rind eels, says 
he uses 8-pound test line instead of lighter mono- 
filament because he frequently has to jerk his bait 
free from mussels, rocks and debris on the bottom. 
Orchard is an exceptionally fine plug caster but 
never uses his baitcasting rod with worms. 

Dorothy Miller uses a spin-cast or “push-button” 
closed face spinning reel most of the time. She pre- 
fers it, not because she can’t cast with other tackle 
but because she says it’s handy. She can cast ac- 
curately with it when necessary and can actually 
“feather” the line by using her left hand during a 
right-handed cast. 

A fast action, free-spool casting reel is good for 
worm fishing. A top-notch example is the Ambas- 
sadeur which will throw very light stuff with mono- 
filament. Light action rods are desirable. Heavy 
gear goes a long way toward ruining the deadly light 
touch. 

With small, unweighted worms some fishermen 
use fly rods. The first time I saw a pork rind eel 
used the late Norton Webster was trolling it with 
a fly rod. He said he liked the soft tip action for 
such work. Webster, known as the “father of Flor- 
ida shad fishing,” was also a top bass angler. 

There’s almost universal agreement that mono- 
filament line is the best choice. Hook sizes vary but 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FLORIDA 
TEAL 


By WALLACE HUGHES 








EAL ARE THE midgets of our 

North American waterfowl. 
The Green-winged Teal is the 
smallest, seldom exceeding 12 
ounces in weight. The Blue- 
winged Teal averages only about 
two ounces more. Though sharing 
small size they are quite different 
in migratory habits. 

The Blue-wing is an “early- 
bird,” arriving from the north 
during August, when it is often 
called “Summer Duck.” In con- 
trast, the Green-winged Teal is a 
“late-comer,’ not arriving until 
early November. 

Green-wings often join with 
Mallards, Gadwalls and _ other 
‘“‘uddle-ducks” to feed in the 
shallow waters of fresh-water 
ponds and marshes. It is a com- 
mon winter resident in the north- 
ern half of the state, rare in the 
southern part. 

Skillful and fast in flight, flocks 
of Green-wings fly in close ranks, 
twisting and turning in perfect 
unison with, unbelievably, nary a 
collision. Not shy, it is easily de- 
coyed by the hunter, and is con- 
sidered a fine table bird. 

Blue-wings are more or less 
common throughout Florida dur- 
ing the winter months up to mid- 


‘ 





June. They live in fresh-water 
marshes, small ponds, sluggish 
streams and roadside ditches. 
Usually tame and _ unsuspicious 
they, like the Green-wings, can 
fly at speeds up to 50 MPH, and 
are considered to be excellent as 
food. @ 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Above, alarmed flock of Green- 
winged Teal scramble into the air 
from a marsh pond in the St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge, Wakulla 
County. Below, colorful Blue-winged 
Teal drake and dull-colored hen play 
follow-the-leader. 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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LICENSES 
(Issued from office of County Judge) 
Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over; all children un- 
der 15. 
Costs include County Judges’ fees. 
Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of 
Florida insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. 


GAME 

Series H — For hunting on licensed private hunting 

preserves. < only): :.0.23- a oe ee $ 5.50 
Seres | — Resident County, Game ..........--...-.----------- 2.0 
Series J — Resident, other than Home County -....-.....- 4.50 
Series K — Resident, State -.................---------------------- 7.50 
Series L — Non-Resident, State -.............-.---.-------------- 26.50 
Series M— Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous -........... 11.50 
Series M-1 — Non-Resident County, Owners of and 


paying taxes on 3,000 acres of land _... 11.50 
Series Y — Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. 


Issued from office of Commission, Tallahassee -..-.--- 10.00 

Alien Hunting — Issued from Office of Commission, 
Tallahassee: (32203. 2b aie 50.00 

TRAPPING 

Series N— Resident, County ...............--..----------------- $°3:25 
Series O — Non-Resident, County -..............-..------------ 25.50 
Series P — Resident, State | ........:.-----2.----------2--2-2-2-eeee 25.50 
Series Q — Resident, other than Home County -....... 10.50 
Series R — Non-Resident, State ..............------------------ 100.50 


FUR BEARERS 


LICENSES—Valid trapping licenses required to take for 
commercial purposes any fur-bearing animals by any method. 
Valid hunting license required to hunt, for non-commercial 
purposes, any fur-bearing animals. No license or permit re- 
quired to take or remove, for non-commercial purposes, any 
unprotected fur-bearing animals which are proven to be 
damaging personal property. 

SEASONS—Protected fur-bearers may be taken only during 
open season from December 1 to March 1. The use of steel 
traps is prohibited in Florida during designated deer hunting 
seasons. No open season on Everglades mink or Florida 
weasel. Unprotected fur-bearing animals, and other unpro- 
tected mammals other than those defined as game animals, 
may be taken throughout the year. 

PROTECTED FUR-BEARERS—Beaver, Mink and Otter, may 
be taken only during open season. 

FULLY PROTECTED FUR-BEARERS—Everglades mink and 
Florida weasel may not be taken at any time. 
FUR-BEARERS WITHOUT CLOSED SEASON—Raccoon, Bob- 
cats, Opossum, Red and Gray Fox, Skunk and Civet Cat. 
NON-TRAPPING—Persons possessing valid hunting licenses, 
and those exempted from license by reason of age, may take, 
(non-commerically and without the use of traps or other 
devices) fur-bearing animals in season by use of guns or dogs. 
TRAPPING—Persons possessing valid trapping licenses, and 
those exempted from license by reason of age, may take fur- 
bearing animals commercially by use of steel traps or other 
traps, snares, or by guns or dogs. Use of set-guns is pro- 
hibited. Trapping is prohibited in ALL Wildlife Management 
Areas unless authorized by Area Regulations. POSSESSION, 
SALE OR PURCHASE of untanned pelts of any protected fur- 
bearing animal is limited to open season and 30 days im- 
mediately following. 

LICENSE REQUIRED to take commercially, deal in or buy 
hides or furs. 
TRANSPORTATION—Packages containing hides, furs or skins 
for shipment must bear name and license number of shipper. 
DEALERS AND BUYERS of furs and hides must possess proper 
commercial licenses and must report each two weeks during 
season when furs or hides may be bought or sold, giving 
names of trappers, license numbers and numbers and kinds 
of hides bought. Reports made to Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING 





FLORIDA 


HUNTING and TRAPPING 
RULES and REGULATIONS 
1963-64 SUMMARY 


Applying to: 
Resident Game 
Migratory Birds 


Fur Bearing Animals 
and Reptiles 
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FLORIDA’S FIVE 
DISTRICTS FOR 





FLORIDA 


GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 





NOTE: The center four pages of this issue—Pages 17, 18, 19 and 20—can be removed, for your copy of the 
1963-64 Summary of Hunting Season Regulations, Fold back on center black line, and trim. 
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BAG 
LIMITS 


Day’s Bag 


Total 


Possession 


Season’s 
Bag 


FIRST 


DISTRICT 


SECOND 


DISTRICT 


THIRD 
DISTRICT 


FOURTH 


DISTRICT 


FIFTH 
DISTRICT 
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DEER 
BUCK ONLY 


I 


ne ee 


Z 





2 





Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. NO OPEN SEA- 
SON Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Pinellas, DeSoto and Hillsborough 
Counties south of U.S. 92. SPE- 
CIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 south 
of State Rd. 60. 





Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day except in Dixie, 
Gilchrist and Levy (see footnote). 
SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 16-Nov. 
24 only, Alachua, Gilchrist Coun- 
ties and that portion of Levy Coun- 
ty between St. Roads 337 and 
339. NO OPEN SEASON: Brad- 
ford, and that portion of Columbia 
south of State Rd. 18 and east of 
U.S. 441. 


TURKEY 
EITHER SEX 


2 
3 


3 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day. EXCEPT DeSoto and 
Hardee Counties open Nov. 16 to 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 21 to Jan. 1 only. 
NO OPEN SEASON Pinellas Coun- 
ty SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 
5 south of State Rd. 60. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day except in Dixie, Gilchrist 
and Levy Counties (see footnote). 
SPECIAL SEASON March 28 to 
April 12, gobblers only 2 hour 
before sunrise to 12 noon except 
in Levy County. NO OPEN SEA- 
SON Alachua, Bradford, Madison 
and that portion of Columbia 
County south of State Rd. 18 and 
east of U.S. 441. 


REGULATIONS FOR 1963-64 HUNTING SEASON 
ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 
SEE MANAGEMENT AREA SUMMARIES FOR MANAGEMENT AREA REGULATIONS 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING FLORIDA RESIDENT GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

















QUAIL ‘SQUIRREL 
‘10 10 Gray - 2 Fox 
20 20 Gray - 4 Fox 

No Limit 





Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 9-Feb. 23 south of State 
Rd. 60. 





Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day except in Dixie, 
Levy, and Gilchrist Counties (see 
footnote) . 


Footnote: Dixie, Gilchrist, Levy including that portion of Steinhatchee Management Area within Lafayette County, 
resident game may not be taken on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays except during the first 9 days and 


between Dec. 25 and Jan. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 12. Hunting permit- 
ted every day. Okaloosa, Walton, 
Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties 
open Nov. 16 to Dec. 1 and Dec. 
14 to Jan. 1. (SAME AS EGLIN 
FIELD). NO OPEN SEASON Wash- 
ington and Holmes Counties. 


*Nov. 9-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Monroe County 
CLOSED to Key Deer. SPECIAL 
SEASON Nov. 16-Jan. 5 that por- 
tion of Indian River County north 
of State Road 60. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON March 28 to April 12, gob- 
blers only Y2 hour before sunrise 
to 12 noon in Leon, Jefferson, 
Gadsden, Holmes, Bay, and all 
counties west of the Choctawhat- 
chee River. (No turkey hunting 
Eglin Field Nov. 16-Jan. 12). 


Nov. 9-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day. SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 
16-Jan. 5 that portion of Indian 
River County north of State Road 
60. 


Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 





Nov. 9-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 16-Feb. 23 that portion 
of Indian River County north of 
State Rd. 60. 


*HOGS in Palm Beach County are legal game, OPEN SEASON Noy. 9-Jan. 5. Bag Limit One (1) per day, Two (2) 


per season. 


Noy. 16-Jan. 5. Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between Dec. 25 
and Jan. 1.* Every day hunting in 
Sumter, Putnam” * and all counties 
south of State Road 50 and west of 
the St. Johns River. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 that portion of 
ee County south of State Rd. 
0. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Monday, Tues- 
day, and Friday closed except dur- 
ing first 9 days and between Dec. 
25 and Jan. 1.* Every day hunting 
in Sumter, Putnam** and. all 
counties south of State Road 50 
and west of the St. Johns River. 
SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 
that portion of Osceola County 
south of State Road 60. SPRING 
GOBBLER SEASON Putnam Coun- 
ty only, March 28 to April 12, 1/2 
hour before sunrise to noon. 


Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except dur- 
ing first 9 days and between Dec. 
25 and Jan. 1.* Every day hunt- 
ing Sumter, Putnam** and _ all 
counties south of State Road 50 
and west of St. Johns River. SPE- 
CIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Feb. 23 
that portion of Osceola County 
south of State Rd. 60. 


* In Ocala National Forest, Monday, Tuesday and Fridays closed during period Dec. 25 to Jan. 1. 
** Except that portion of the Ocala National Forest lying within Putnam County. 


ALWAYS RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF LANDOWNERS. ASK PERMISSION BEFORE YOU HUNT 
SAFE HUNTING IS COURTEOUS HUNTING 
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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS — FLORIDA 











MARSH HEN WATERFOWL 
BAG RAILS and DOVE SNIPE WOODCOCK Ducks Geese 
LIMITS GALLINULES Coot 
15 and 4 Ducks* 
Day’s Bag 25 Sora 10 8 5 8 Coot* 2 
Total 30 and 8 Ducks** 
Possession 25 Sora 20 8 10 16 Coot 4 
Season’s 
Bag No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit 
Oct. 5 Through Nov. 3 
EXCEPT: First District; Hardee, De- 
Soto, Hendry and Glades Counties - 
All Sept. 7 CLOSED! In the Third District; that| Nov. 16 Nov. 16 12-Noon* 
Districts Through portion of Franklin County known as Through Through Nov. 27 
Nov.15 Alligator Point CLOSED! Dec. 30 Jan. 4 Tirouap 
an. 


Nov. 16 Through Dec. 2 Statewide 
Dec. 21 Through Jan. 12 Statewide 





*Waterfowl hunting for ducks, geese and coot permitted every day EXCEPT Leon County, Third District, which is OPEN ONLY on Wednes- 


days, Saturdays, Sundays, opening day, and holidays. 


*Daily Bag may not include more than two mallards, black ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or in the aggregate; or two wood ducks, or 
one hooded merganser. Possession limits may not include more than four black ducks, mallards or Florida ducks, singly or in aggregate; 
two wood ducks, and two hooded mergansers. Daily bag limit on American and redbreasted merganser is five; possession limit of 10. No hunt- 


ing of canvasback or redhead ducks. 


**In the following described areas two scaup ducks may be taken in addition to the daily bag, with possession of four additional to duck 
limit: All open waters of Charlotte Harbor area from bridge on U.S. Hiway 41 to straight line running from Boca Grande Pass East through 
Bokeelia to the mainland; all open areas of the 2,200 acre impoundment open to controlled hunting on Guano River Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, St. Johns County, Fla. All open waters of Banana River from Banana Creek south to State Road 520; and all open waters of 
Tampa Bay. All open waters of the Indian River from Shiloh south to the bridge on State Road 516 at Melbourne. All open waters of 
Mosquito Lagoon (Indian River Lagon) from Oak Hill to State Road 402. 


ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
IN CASE OF EMERGENCIES 


HOLIDAYS AND OPENING AND CLOSING DAYS—During any 
season or in any locality where specified individual days of the 
week are closed to hunting for any species, such days shall be 
open on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. 
The Opening Day and the Closing Day for any species is always 
open for that species. Whenever Christmas Day or New Year's 
Day falls on a Sunday, the Monday immediately following such 
Sunday shall be open. 


RABBIT HUNTING—Both cottontail and swamp rabbit have 
been declared game animals, with hunting permitted 12 months 
in the year. No bag or season limits. License required to take 
rabbit during the regular open seasons for resident and 
migratory game animals and birds. 


BEAR HUNTING—The bear is a game animal and may be 
taken only during the open season for taking of deer, and dur- 
ing managed bear hunts. No open season in Ocala National 
oresf. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals in specified Wildlife 
Management Areas, and in Palm Beach County. Wild hogs may 
be taken during the open season designated for each Area. 
BAG LIMITS: ONE (1) Per Day; TWO (2) Per Season; Except 
FOUR (4) Per Season on Camp Blanding Management Area. 
No wild hog hunting permitted on Eglin Field. 


SEX EVIDENCE—Evidence of the sex, along with the heads, 
must remain on the carcasses of ALL DEER—and TURKEY 
during the Spring Gobbler Season—while in camp or forest. 
DOES, or BUCKS, with less than 5-inch antlers, taken during 
special ““ANY DEER” Hunts, must be tagged by Hunt Official. 


NEW RULES—Major changes in effect for the 1963-64 hunt- 
ing season, as compared to the 1962-63 season are: Bag limits 
and seasons on some migratory game birds have been changed. 
The use of steel traps are prohibited in Florida from December 
1, 1963 until after the closing of the deer season, by region. 
Other changes are outlined in these regulations. READ YOUR 
SUMMARY CAREFULLY! 


GUNS—A gun is defined as any device me- 
chanically propelling a _ projectile; shotgun, 
rifle, pistol, revolver, air gun, gas gun, blow- 
gun, bow and arrow, or other devices. 
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SHOOTING HOURS—For resident game: 
One-half hour before sunrise to one-half 
hour after sunset. MIGRATORY GAME: 
Dove, from 12-noon until sunset. Ducks, 
geese and coot, 12-noon until sunset open- 
ing day; sunrise until sunset all other days. 
Other migratory birds, sunrise until 
sunset. 





LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME—Shotguns not larger 
than 10-gauge; Rifles; Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; Pistols; 
Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three-shell capacity. 
Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migratory game. Use 
of full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges pro- 
hibited when taking deer or bear. Bows used for taking deer or 
= must be capable of casting a one ounce hunting arrow 150 
yards. 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid Florida hunting licenses, 
except when exempted by age. DUCK STAMPS also required 
of all persons over 16 when taking geese or ducks. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT constitutes 
acceptance by the purchaser of all provisions of or attached to 
such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE—No license or permit is valid until 
countersigned by the licensee or permittee. Also sign your 
name across face of your duck stamp. 


MIGRATORY SEASONS—Seasons for migratory game are set 
by the state within a framework established by the Federal 
agency which controls game birds traveling interstate. Seasons 
are set, so far as possible, to allow maximum hunting without 
damage to basic game populations. 


LEON COUNTY, Third District—No waterfowl hunting in this 
county on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays or Fridays! The use 
of motors prohibited on Lake lamonia and Lake Jackson during 
open season for waterfowl. 


BOATS FOR WATERFOWL—AMigratory game birds may be 
taken from a boat or other craft with motor attached if such 
craft is fastened within or tied immediately alongside of any 
type of stationary blind or riding at anchor or beached. 


HUNTING GUIDES—No person shall engage in the business of 
guiding hunters or hunting parties until he was secured a 
license to do so. No guide, while acting as a guide, shall take 
any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 
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Continued from preceding page 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer in 
the Ocala Nationa! Forest will coincide with the season set for 
the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. Hunting of bear is pro- 
hibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife Management 
Area. All other game species may be hunted in the Forest out- 
side the Management Area during the open season for the Fifth 
District from Noy. 16 to Feb. 23, provided that no dogs other 
than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, including fox- 
hound, or dog of any type that can reasonably be considered 
to be a dog usable for running deer will be permitted to run 
free in the Ocala National Forest except during the hunting 
season set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. 


BIRDS—No bird of any kind shall be taken or molested except 
game birds in open season, and the following unprotected 
species: English sparrow, starling, crow, black vulture, and 
turkey vulture. 


UNPROTECTED—Skunk, opossum, flying squirrel, red and gray 
fox, bobcat, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, rats, mice, moles, 
shrews, reptiles (other than alligators and crocodiles) , amphib- 
ians. (Local Exceptions.) 


NON-NATIVE GAME—Coturnix quail, pheasant, and other 
non-native upland game birds may be hunted only during the 
open season for quail, except on licensed hunting preserves with 
special seasons. Jackson, Bradford and Union Counties CLOSED 
to taking of pheasant. 


HUNTING DOGS—No person shall permit dogs to trail, pursue 
or otherwise molest game during closed seasons. Bird dogs may 
be trained during closed season for taking quail with the aid of 
a pistol firing a blank or ball; carrying or use of shotgun or rifle 
while training bird dogs is prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained 
during closed season for taking deer when dogs are constantly 
attached to leash or rope in hands of trainer; carrying or use of 
firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Retrievers used 
in dove hunting during the closed season for quail must be kept 
on leash except when actually retrieving doves. Organized field 
trials for dogs may be run at any time after obtaining written 
permission from the Director of the Commission. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided in 
camp or forest but in the event of such division each portion 
shall be identified by the number of the license of the person 
killing it and be readily traceable to the portion of the 
animal bearing the sex identification provided that it is not 
necessary to affix the license number as required above to 
portions cut from the carcass immediately prior to being con- 
sumed in camp. 


Hunting Season Regulations 


BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any cir- 
circumstances by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or un- 
shucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or means of 
feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice such game to, 
on, over the area where hunters are attempting to take them. 
As used herein, the terms “‘shelled or shucked or unshucked 
corn, wheat, or other grains,” or “‘other feed or means of 
feeding similarly used,’ shall not be construed as including 
grain properly shocked in the field where grown, standing 
crops (including aquatics), flooded standing crops, flooded 
harvested crop lands, or grains found scattered solely as a 
result of normal agricultural planting or harvesting. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as per- 
sonal baggage and only in numbers consistent with possession 
limits as herein provided. Common carriers or employees, while 
engaged in such business, shall not transport as owner or for 
another, any game or parts thereof, or birds’ nest or eggs, nor 
receive or possess for shipment unless owner of package is in 
possession of valid permit from Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


DAMAGE TO PERSONAL PROPERTY—Upon request to the 
Director, permits may be issued for the killing, taking or re- 
moval of certain individuals of specific types of wildlife which 
are proven to be damaging personal property. The Director re- 
serves the right to have such animals trapped and removed to 
wilderness areas. Hides or skins of such animals may be claimed 
by the Commission for sale to highest bidder. 


ALLIGATORS—CROCODILES 


All alligators and crocodiles of any size, and their nests, eggs, 
and young, are fully protected at all times in all parts of the 
state. Do not hunt, take or molest at any time. 


NO PERSON MAY TAKE or possess any alligator, crocodile or 
black caiman, or their skins or hides or nests or eggs except 
under permit from the Director of the Commission. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CAIMAN of any size, other than the Black 
Caiman, may be imported and sold when not advertised or rep- 
resented as alligators. Wherever Caiman are advertised as 
“Baby Alligators” the words ‘South American Caiman” must 
be shown immediately beneath the words, and in letters not less 
than half the size of the words or letters, used in writing 
“Baby Alligator.’ No alligator or American crocodile may be 
sold. Dealers are subject to inspection and must possess invoices 
or documentary evidence that such caiman were imported. 


ee 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS—State law provides that dis- 
charge of firearms in any public place, or on or over any paved 
public road, highway, street or occupied premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT HUNT—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the following 
fully protected species or individuals: Panther, cub bear, Key 
deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or Axis deer, Ross goose, 
snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls, non-game birds, 
Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest or hunt any of the 
foregoing at any time. Killing of doe or fawn deer, or deer 
with antlers less than five inches in length is prohibited at all 
fi except as permitted on specific Wildlife Management 
reas. 


DO NOT SELL OR BUY—Selling or purchasing of game is pro- 
hibited,except for pen-raised game produced on a licensed game 
farm and properly identified and handled as provided by law 
and regulation of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns dur- 
ing closed season, (or without a hunting license during open 
season), is prohibited in National Forests and in State-owned 
or State-controlled Wildlife Management Areas. 


DO NOT USE—It is prohibited to use any of the following 
methods or weapons while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets or .22- 
calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. Fully auto- 
matic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking migratory birds. Cross 
bow. Taking game over bait. Hunting turkey with dog. Posses- 
sion of gun and light at night in woods or on waters. Killing 
swimming deer. Artificial light, fire. Net, trap, snare. Poison. 
Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys, Airplane, automobile, power 
boat, sail boat, or craft under sail, or craft towed by any 
aforementioned devices. Do not use any of the above while 
hunting in Florida. 





GAME MANAGEMENT AREAS 


You can hunt in Florida’s Wildlife Management Areas which 
are open to controlled public hunting. The Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission operates Wildlife Management 
Areas throughout the state. These areas are open to controlled 
public hunting during portions of the 1963-64 season. Infor- 
mation as to locations of the Wildlife Management Areas, and 
as to permits, licenses, rules and regulations applying to the 
Areas may be obtained from the offices of the County Judges 
or the offices of the Commission. Some of the finest of Florida’s 
hunting lands are included in the Wildlife Management Areas 
of Florida. 


esa en cee ek EE De Lee, RE AEM gee or BP UIE PR eT IE AO 
ADDITIONAL HUNTING SEASON INFORMATION ON PAGES 26 and 27 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


From The Outdoor Recreation Council 


A Vote For Florida's Future 


The Decision Is YOURS! 


LORIDA HAS LONG BEEN a national leader in pro- 
F viding outdoor recreation opportunity and en- 
joyment for its people, resident and visitor alike. 
This position of leadership has been due in the 
past primarily to the abundance of unparalleled 
outdoor recreational resources with which the state 
is naturally endowed. 

Through the years, however, rapid population 
growth and drastic land use change have greatly 
altered the balance between supply and demand. Di- 
minishing resources have become seriously strained 
under the impact of multiplying outdoor recreation 
requirements. By 1961, the situation had become 
so acute that immediate action to preserve and make 
available Florida’s remaining outdoor recreation 
resources had become a top priority for the state 
government. 


Governor’s Committee 

To meet the impending crisis in an expedited, yet 
deliberate, manner, incoming Governor Farris 
Bryant created a special outdoor recreation task 
force immediately after taking office in 1961. This 
group he called the Governor’s Committee on Rec- 
reational Development, and to it he appointed the 
heads of all state agencies involved in outdoor 
recreation work. After two years of detailed study 
and planning, this committee presented a compre- 
hensive blueprint for outdoor recreational develop- 
ment and laid the groundwork for broad legislative 
action by the 1963 Florida Legislature. 


The 1963 Outdoor Recreation Law 

The several acts comprising the 1963 outdoor 
recreation law represent a milestone in Florida 
legislative history. Seldom before had a need been 
so unanimously recognized and a cause so whole- 
heartedly supported. The body of law enacted by 
the Legislature provides a sound statutory basis 
for a program of virtually any size and scope. This 
farseeing legislation, if properly implemented, will 
certainly keep Florida among the pace-setters in the 
field of outdoor recreational development. The 1963 
outdoor recreation law provides for: 

(a) Creation of an Outdoor Recreational De- 
velopment Council, consisting of the Governor and 
Cabinet, to insure top-level policy guidance in this 
important field 

(b) Creation of an Outdoor Recreational Plan- 
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ning Committee, consisting of the ranking represent- 
ative of each state agency concerned, to prepare a 
comprehensive, statewide outdoor recreation plan 
for Florida 

(c) Creation of a Land Management Division as 
a separate part of the Trustees of the Internal Im- 
provement Fund, to coordinate and oversee the 
acquisition and use of all state lands 

(d) Establishment of a Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund into which various funds may be deposited to 
finance acquisition and development of state lands 
for outdoor recreation and related purposes 

(e) Ear-marking of several sources of revenue, 
including a 5% excise tax at the wholesale level on 
most sporting goods and recreational equipment, 
for deposit in the Land Acquisition Trust Fund 

(f) Relief from liability for landowners who 
make their lands available to the public for outdoor 
recreational purposes 

To provide an immediate financial capability ade- 
quate for the immense land-acquisition phase of the 
program, the Outdoor Recreational Development 
Council is authorized to issue revenue certificates. 
The authorization, however, is expressly conditioned 
on amendment of the State Constitution to provide 
specifically for the issuance of bonds for outdoor 
recreational purposes. 

In summary, the 1963 outdoor recreation law pro- 
vides both the administrative and financial means 
for developing a dynamic outdoor recreation pro- 
gram in Florida. 


Immediate Implementation 

Immediate and full implementation of the new law 
is essential if outdoor recreation needs in Florida are 
to be adequately met. The Outdoor Recreational 
Development Council and the Outdoor Recreational 
Planning Committee held organizational meetings 
on July 9, and the program was set in motion. 

More than a half million dollars of existing funds 
has already been transferred into the Land Ac- 
quisition Trust Fund, and plans are being made to 
begin acquisition of top priority outdoor recreation 
sites at an early date. The Land Management Di- 
vision has already been staffed, and is now actively 
engaged in the inventory of existing recreation areas 
and the evaluation of other potential sites. All par- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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3 eae THE COMPETITIVE attraction of numerous 
other participant sports, there is tremendous 
public interest in modern archery—that is, if you 
will concede that more than 40 million active archers 
in this country alone, and fast-appearing ranges, 
qualify the assertion. 

In England, France, Finland and other countries 
that have made history with the bow, the twang of 
the bowstring is contemporary. From initial status 
as a weapon of survival, the bow—worldwide—has 
become a symbol of sport, although in some sections 
people still depend on the bow for food and defense. 





Unfortunately for the sport, active participation is 
sharply divided. 

There are those who so strongly defend their own 
chosen style of shooting a bow they bar from com- 
petition (against themselves!) archers whose 
methods of shooting markedly vary. 

Consequently, in modern target archery, at least, 
there are two major divisions—Instinctive and Free 
Style. In the first, the archer shoots a bare bow, one 
without sights; in Free Style tournament competi- 
tion, the shooter may use a sight or whatever 
method of aiming that strikes his fancy. These are 


A bow-sight is a proven aiming aid—but its 


adjustments must be thoroughly understood 


BUST EM 


WITH A 
BOW-SIGHT 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Bowhunter Russ Bond states preference 

for a V style bow-sight that “frames” 

a 13-inch vital area on a Florida deer, 
at any practical shooting range. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


the rules of the National Archery Association, under 
whose sanction registered target tournaments are 


conducted. 


The colorful, yesteryear successes of Dr. Saxon 
Pope and Art Young, and more recently of Howard 
Hill, Ben Pearson, Bill Negley and Fred Bear, have 
served to attract much attention to the potentialities 
of bowhunting as a sport. Negley made quick, merci- 
ful kills of two African elephants with a bow, and 
Fred Bear has just come back from India with a 
huge tiger trophy. Like Hill, Bear has also killed 
moose, deer and bear. An Alaskan brown bear kill 
of his weighed more than 1,000 pounds! 


There is no longer any doubt about the killing 
efficiency of the modern bow and arrow when shot 
by a man who understands his weapon and how to 
use it. 


Wide-scale adoption of the weapon of primitive 
man for modern day hunting has created a new 
group—the bowhunters. In interest and activity, 
they greatly outnumber the target archers. 


However, many bowhunters are essentially only 
seasonal archers, in that they use a bow only during 
the weeks approaching and embracing the annual 
hunting season. 


Whatever his chosen shooting style, the true bow- 
hunter is something of an orphan. His preferred 
sport, although in a sense competitive, certainly is 
not formal target shooting over measured ranges. 
Invariably his equipment is heavier and his arrow 
points different. Broadhead, flu-flu and shock im- 
parting blunts, for example, have no practical appli- 
cation on the formal target range. 


About the only practical club range activity that 
the bowhunter can indulge in to prepare himself 
for actual hunting (the acme of his participation as 
an archer!) is to shoot at inanimate animal figure 
targets set up amid simulated habitat and shot at 
over unknown ranges—a form of shooting known 
as field archery. 


But here again there is cleavage! Most field arch- 
ery competitions are shot under rules laid down by 
the National Field Archery Association. It’s not 
free-for-all, unrestricted rivalry; shooters have to 
compete according to their equipment. The Free 
Style Division permits any sighting style or aiming 
aid; the Instinctive Division rules out use of a bow- 
sight, and the Heavy Tackle Division not only 
classifies bow weight (or pull) but also requires 
contestants to shoot without the aid of an aiming 
device. 


It is obvious that, for the most part, competitive 
archers sold on the instinctive method of aiming 
don’t want to compete against users of bow-sights. 
Generally, they are afraid of a bow-sight’s superior 
performance, when correctly sighted-in and used by 
an expert. Some are honest enough to admit the fact. 
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Most bow-sights are simple, inexpensive and have shooter's 
choice of aiming bars. The one pictured is the “Four-Twenty 
Hunter.” 


To justify their demand for closed competitive 
classifications, and perhaps ease their conscience, 
they point out that the bows used by ancient man 
and his somewhat more civilized successors were 
shot instinctively, without an attached sighting aid, 
and that shooting a modern bow instinctively is the 
natural way to use such a weapon. 

Yet, unless perfected to a high degree by count- 
less hours of sighting practice, the instinctive aim- 
ing method is sure to be filled with natural human 
errors of judgment of distance and point of aim. 
A bow-sight, once adjusted, takes much of this 
guesswork out of aiming... . 

Time seems to bring about its own changes. 
Once guns were fired without sights, but when the 
superiority of sights was realized, they were quickly 
adopted. Today, even shotguns—which are pointed 
rather than precisely aimed—have an attached sight- 
ing aid. 

Since the modern bow is vastly superior to even 
the best of early English and Turkish bows, why 
shouldn’t it also be modernly equipped, especially 
with a bow-sight? ... 

Consider the use of a bow-sight for hunting. 
Game kill statistics show only one out of every 
fifteen or so bowhunters who use the instinctive 
method of aiming manages to kill a deer, but the 
relatively few who have pioneered in the use of 

(Continued on next page ) 
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Field archery provides excellent pre-hunting season practice for the new user of a bow-sight. Targets are in- 
animate animal figures set in natural habitat and shot at over unknown ranges. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
some kind of bow-sight have a much higher success 
ratio. 

What do the experts think of a bow-sight for 
hunting? 

Jack Howard, California archer and bow-maker, 
who has shot thirty-eight deer, wouldn’t hunt with- 
out one. Instead of an adjustable sight, he uses a 
combination sight with “set pins” for 20, 30 and 40 
yards, with bow window locations determined by 
actual shooting. One of his “pins” is always close 
to correct aim. 


Buck Doran, another famous bowhunter and 
archery expert, says “Why some archers refuse to 
even try a bow-sight is beyond me! During my 24 
years of hunting, its use has proved so superior to 
the Instinctive style of aiming, I wouldn’t even 
consider changing.” 


Bowhunter Russ Bond not only votes for the bow- 
sight, but states preference for a V-style sight. 
With this type sight, the closer the target the higher 
in the V the known vital area of a deer—about 13 
inches for the average size Florida deer—is framed; 
the farther away the animal, the lower in the V the 
13-inch vital area is seen. The method has a strong 
selling point: Once accustomed to the V sight’s 
proper alignment, the shooter can forget all about 
estimating distance to target and need concentrate 
only on precise aim. 


Even champion instinctive style target archers 
say they periodically check on and perfect shooting 
performance by occasionally using a bow-sight. In- 
cluded are Ruben Powell, Harold Doan, Joe Fries, 
Les Speakes and Jay Peake. 

They have found that good, consistent shooting 
form can best be analyzed and developed by inter- 
mittent use of a bow-sight. All say they use the same 
arrow anchor point when they use a bow-sight as 
they do when they shoot instinctively. 


Jay Peake summed it up when he said, “Al- 
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though I shoot instinctively in competition, TIl oc- 
casionally use a bow-sight in practice, because it 
helps analyze my shooting. With a sight on my bow, 
I’m able to quickly find out what I am doing wrong.” 

A bow-sight can be either simple or complex, and 
one can cost you as little as 5¢ or as much as $100, 
depending on your choice. 

You can make an experimental bow-sight in a few 
minutes by sticking a round-head pin in a strip of 
foam rubber or balsa wood temporarily taped to the 
bow. 

Long-shank dental drills (discarded by your den- 
tist) pushed into holes in a taped-on or cemented-on 
leather base are excellent because they are excep- 
tionally strong and can be had in a variety of point 
shapes. 

Sight-in at only ten yards range. At such distance, 
you will quickly note the effects of sight adjust- 
ments, and can also best perfect your vertical align- 
ment. 

Don’t be concerned if first shots do not hit your 
mark. Your objective at this stage is to find out 
where your arrows tend to “group,” rather than hit 
individually. 

When shots from your hunting rifle group low, 
you normally correct the sighting error by raising 
the rear sight, always following the cardinal sight 
adjustment rule of moving the rear sight in the di- 
rection you want shots to hit. Not so with the aver- 
age bow-sight! 

Its adjustment principle is exactly the opposite. If 
you want your arrows to hit higher on the target, 
you lower the sight, closer to the arrow rest. 

Usually for every ten yards increase in range you 
must lower your sight about 34 to %4 of an inch. 

Make trial markings with pencil on the bow-sight 
or side of your bow until you have found the right 
sight-setting for each distance. 

Whether using a sight or shooting instinctively, 
hunting accuracy demands good judgment of dis- 
tance, target height and angle. To obtain desirable 
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wide field of vision and good depth perception, the 
best performers, like the gun handling experts, in- 
variably aim with both eyes wide open, although 
giving the dominant eye the main job. 

Flipping the pages of ARCHERY MAGAZINE, 
THE NATIONAL BOWHUNTER, or TAM—tThe 
ARCHER’S MAGAZINE, three leading publications 
of the time, will acquaint the uninformed bowman 
with some of the types of bow-sights commercially 
available. There are many... . 

One style features adjustable beads, each a differ- 
ent color, on a vertical wire, to be used at chosen 
hunting distances. 

Another incorporates a small aiming dot in the 
center of a clear plastic lens, a style used by Carole 
Meinhart, a long time sensation in target archery 
competition. (Nancy Vonderheide, former world 
champion and Victoria Cook, new holder of the title, 
also use fairly simple bow sights, much like the one 
described.) 

A third is a peep-hole type of sight that has an 
iris diaphragm that can be opened and closed like 
the lens aperture settings on a fine camera. 

Two years past the experimental stage is a bow- 
sight incorporating a combination of rear peep sight 
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and front, somewhat like the sighting combination 
on a hunting rifle. 

Then there are the new telescopic sights. Many of 
the professional and serious amateur target archers 
are turning to these optical sights in their quest for 
ever higher scores, but it is debatable whether their 
use only for short-season hunting justifies their cost. 
However, they do give perfect focus on target, and 
calibrated dial sight adjustment from 0 to 125 yards, 
without moving the sight on the bow. 

The Stiennon telescopic sighting instrument is an 
example. To use it, an auxiliary objective lens eye- 
piece must be mounted on eyeglass frames. This sec- 
ond lens is brought into proper alignment and focus 
with the optical system contained in the lens hous- 
ing installed on the bow. 

The Stiennon sight’s closest rival is probably the 
S-K-A scope sight. This model does not use an off- 
the-bow auxiliary lens. 

Don’t get the idea that use of a bow-sight auto- 
matically bestows expertness. The shooter must still 
have accompanying good shooting form, hold and 
smooth arrow release. 

Among bowhunters especially, there are usually 

(Continued on page 32) 





New broad-head arrow-point, called the Black Cop- 
perhead, is so sharp and hard that it will penetrate 
¥g-inch thick aluminum plate atfer forty yards flight. 


Howard T. Sigler, nationally known hunter. used 
a telescopic bow-siqht to kill this fox at 6242 
yards. 
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LORIDA’S DUCK, goose and coot 

hunting season will open at 
12:00 noon November 27 and 
run for forty consecutive days 
through January 5. 


Under the final migratory hunt- 
ing regulations framework re- 
ceived from the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, daily bag limits 
for ducks will be four, with a total 
possession limit of eight. Daily 
bag for geese will be two, with a 
possession of four. Daily bag for 
coots will be eight, with a total 
possession limit of 16. 


Special waterfowl regulations 
in effect for the 1963-64 season 
are: Hunting permitted from sun- 
rise to sunset except opening day 
when duck, goose and coot shoot- 
ing begins at 12:00 noon. No 
hunting of canvasback or red- 


head ducks. 


The daily bag may not include 
more than two mallards, black 
ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or 
in the aggregate, or two wood 
ducks, or one hooded merganser. 
The total possession limit may 
not include more than four black 
ducks, mallards, or Florida ducks, 
singly or in aggregate, two wood 
ducks, and two hooded mergan- 
sers. Daily bag limits on Ameri- 
can and red-breasted mergansers 
is five and the possession limit 
is.:10. 

Leon County will be closed to 
duck, goose, and coot hunting ex- 
cept on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 


Waterfowl Hunting 


Sundays, opening day and holi- 
days. 

In addition to other bag and 
possession limits, Florida hunt- 
ers in certain scaup concentration 
areas will be allowed a bonus of 
two extra scaup ducks in a day’s 
bag and four in possession. These 
areas are: All open waters of 
Charlotte Harbor from the bridge 
on U. S. Highway 41 to a straight 
line running in an easterly direc- 
tion from Boca Grande Pass 
through Bokeelia to the main- 
land. 

All open areas of the 2,200 acre 
impoundment open to controlled 
hunting on the Guano River 
Wildlife Managemant area, St. 
Johns County, Florida. 

All open waters of the Banana 
River from Banana Creek south 
to State Road 520. 

All open waters of Tampa Bay. 

All open waters of the Indian 
River from Shiloh south to the 
bridge on State Road 516 at Mel- 
bourne. 

All open waters of Mosquito 
Lagoon (Indian River Lagoon) 
from Oak Hill to State Road 402. 

The above “scaup bonus areas” 
were established to encourage 
hunter to harvest more scaup 
where the species has been under- 
harvested in the past. On the 
other hand, the limit of two Flor- 
ida ducks constitute a harvest re- 
duction measure resulting from 
the low water conditions in South 
Florida during the past spring. 
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WATERFOWL 
HUNTERS 
Make certain you 
have a_ 1963-64 
Federal Migratory 
Waterfowl Hunting 
Stamp before hunt- 
ingwaterfowl. 
Available from your 
local post office at 
a cost of $3.00, the 
stamp is required 
of ALL waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of 
age or older. Your 
name must be sign- 
ed in ink across the 
face of the stamp 
before you hunt. 
The current “Duck 
Stamp” features At- 

lantic Brant. 





Waterfowl Survey Reports 


AN INCREASE IN DUCK popula- 
tion in each of the four flyways 
this year has been forecast by the 
Department of the Interior’s Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The increase 
is due to better nesting conditions 
throughout most of the duck 
breeding areas in North America, 
particularly in the prairie pothole 
regions of the United States and 
Canada, the Service said. 

The forecast was made in 
Washington, D. C., at a joint 
meeting of Fish and Wildlife 
Service personnel and the Water- 
fowl Advisory Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the 
Flyway Councils and the chief 
conservation agencies in the 
United States. This group meets 
each year to develop recommen- 
dations on the fall waterfowl 
hunting season for submittal to 
Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall. 

The forecast was based on two 
intensive aerial and ground sur- 
veys of waterfowl] breeding areas; 
upon information derived from 
banding hundreds of thousands of 
ducks and geese on their breed- 
ing and wintering areas; upon a 
measure of birds killed, as ob- 
tained from a mail survey of wa- 
terfowl hunters; and on data col- 
lected during an annual survey in 
January to measure distribution 
of birds on the wintering areas 
following the shooting season. 

The first 1963 survey of the 
breeding grounds, which began in 
early May and extended into 
June, indicated a small increase 
over the 1962 breeding population 
which was 38 percent below the 
1950-62 average. The second sur- 
vey, made primarily in July, 
showed slight to  better-than- 
moderate increases in the 1963 
hatch as compared with the hatch 
for 1962. @ 
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Hunting Season Notes 


Special Dove Hunting Management Areas 


SEVEN FIELDS, totaling over 700 
acres, will be provided for public 
dove shooting in the Northeast 
Region, during the 1963-64 sea- 
son, by the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission. 


The basic purpose of the Com- 
mission’s dove field program is to 
provide the hunter with a con- 
venient place to pursue his sport, 
and to insure at least average 
hunter success. Each field has 
been planted with a combination 
of corn, millet, or peanuts. 


Location of fields are as fol- 
lows: George Townsend Field 
and Dalton Mercer Field, Madi- 
son County; Norman Sanchez 
Field, Suwannee County; W. I. 
Lewis Field, Alachua County; Ed 
Yarborough Field, Baker County; 
Santa Juana Field and Camp 
Blanding Field, Clay County. 


A $2.00 permit is required for 
each day’s hunt, and will be sold 
at the fields on hunt days, except 
for the Ed Yarborough and Camp 
Blanding fields. To obtain a per- 
mit for these fields, hunters must 
send name, address, number of 
hunting license, and $2.00 for 
each permit to the Game Com- 
mission office in Lake City. Name 
of field must also be specified. 
Children under 15 years of age 
are required to obtain a permit 
though exempt from regular 
hunting license. Residents over 65 
years of age do not need a permit. 


Dates for Florida’s three-phase 
dove season are Oct. 5-Nov. 3; 
Nov. 28-Dec. 14; Dec. 21-Jan. 12. 
Bag limit is 10 doves per day. 
Shooting hours are from 12 noon 
to sunset. 


No fields will be open the first 
day of the statewide season. (Oct. 
5) Each field, except the one on 
Camp Blanding, will be open two 
days a week, and dates will vary 
to allow at least one field in the 
region to be open every day ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Six of the seven dove fields 
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have been leased from private 
landowners, and this presents a 
fine opportunity for the sports- 
men to further hunter-landowner 
relations. The consideration the 
hunter shows for the landowner’s 
property can also effect the suc- 
cess of the dove field program. 


Further information concerning 
dove fields, as well as other hunt- 
ing information, will be released 
prior to opening of the hunting 
season. Inquiries should be sent 
to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, P. O. Box 908, 
Lake City, Florida. 


Hunting dogs and free running 
hounds will not be allowed on 
that portion of the Tomoka Wild- 
life Management Area known as 
the Relay Tract from November 
16 through November 22. 


The purpose of this restriction 
is to permit hunters to hunt tur- 
keys before dogs scare them and 
to satisfy the wishes of hunters 
who like to stalk their deer. 


After November 22, the use of 
hunting dogs will be allowed for 
deer in the area. 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA 


A PUBLIC DOVE field has been es- 
tablished in Walton County on 
the farm of C. E. Mooney near 
Glendale, according to Robert W. 
Murray, Game biologist with the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. The Commis- 
sion and Mooney are cooperating 
on the project in an effort to pro- 
vide some good dove shooting for 
the public during the coming sea- 
son. ee 

The field involves ninety-five 
acres of land consisting of sev- 
enty-three acres of corn and 
twenty-two acres of peanuts. 


The corn will be harvested me- 
chanically or hogs will be turned 
in to feed in the field. Either 
method of harvesting is known to 
be favorable for attracting doves. 


“Dove field” farming can con- 
tribute to the annual income of 
the farmer through a fee system 
type of hunting. Fee hunting is 
recognized nationwide as a means 
of supplementing farm income 
under current agricultural recrea- 
tion programs. Many wildlife 
farming practices are now cost- 
shared by the Federal govern- 
ment for the purpose of encour- 
aging farmers to produce game as 
a means of supplementing rural 
family income and contributing 
to the general economy of the 
area as well as a means of satisfy- 
ing the increasing demands of the 
recreational public. 


The practice of seeding brown- 
top millet in a cornfield, as Moo- 
ney has done, is a recognized Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program 
practice. Farmers can receive two 
dollars per acre for this practice 
under the ACP. A public dove 
field is a good example of a Rural 
Areas Development project that 
might be practiced by a farmer or 
a group of farmers in a commu- 
nity. 

Other Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission public dove 
fields in the northwest Florida re- 
gion include the Apalachicola 
Municipal airport field in Frank- 
lin County and the fields in the 
Apalachee Wildlife Management 
Area and the Apalachee Cor- 
rectional Institute in Jackson 
County. : 


A seasonal permit of three dol- 
lars will be required to hunt the 
Walton and Franklin County 
fields. The permit will be valid on 
either field. A five dollar seasonal 
public hunt area permit will be 
required to hunt the Apalachee 
fields. All hunters are required to 
have a valid hunting license. Per- 
mits and licenses may be obtained 
from County Judges’ offices. All 
fields will be posted with Com- 
mission signs and patrolled by 
Commission Wildlife Officers. © 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


only a small section of the outdoor 
recreation picture, it is an im- 
portant section and without field 
trials, the entire illustration would 
be incomplete. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Retrievers 


North Florida Amateur Re- 
triever Club: American Kennel 
Club Licensed Field Trial, Febru- 
ary 14-15-16, 1964, at Tallahassee. 
American Kennel Club Sanc- 
tioned Field Trial, January 17-18- 
19, 1964, at Tallahassee. Club 
Field Trials, September 14-15, 
1963, at Jacksonville; October 12- 
13, 1963 and April 11-12, 1964, at 
Tallahassee. Stakes, Open All 
Age, Amateur All Age, Qualify- 
ing and Derby. Puppy exhibition 
at club trials. 

Georgia-Florida Field Trial 
Club: Conducts one Field Trial 
for retrievers (members only) 
consisting of shooting dog and 
open stake during the month of 
January. 


Fox Hounds 


Florida State Fox Hunters As- 
sociation: Annual bench show 
and field trial, Bench Show Octo- 
ber 21, 1963, Field Trial October 
22-23-24, 1963. Field trials held on 
St. James Island near Panacea 
southwest of Tallahassee, high- 
way 98-319. Unlimited running 
grounds, kennels, and stables. 

Big Bend Fox Hunters Associa- 
tion: Monthly fox hunts on the 
Friday night nearest the full 
moon. Location for monthly 
hunts rotate among the counties 
located in the Big Bend of Flor- 
ida. Members are notified by mail 
of hunt location. 

Leon County Fox Hunters As- 
sociation: Monthly fox hunts on 


The club house of the Escambia Bay 
Beagle Club provides a focal point 
for added activities to the usual 
running hounds, and rabbit hunting. 
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Dog club and field trial activities 
are not limited to male members of 
a family. 


the Friday night nearest the full 
moon. Four hunts each year set 
aside as family night hunts with 
cookout. Annual meeting and 
field trial in September. 


Beagle Hounds 


Escambia Bay Beagle Club: 
American Kennel Club Licensed 
Field Trial, February 8-9-10-11, 
1964. Club Field Trials, October 
12, November 9, and December 
14, 1963. Club Championship 
Trial (members only) January 
1571964." Clubs Derby: Trial. 
March 7, 1964. All Florida Cham- 
pionship Trial, April 11, 1964. All 
field trial activity on club grounds 
located 35 miles north of Pen- 
sacola near Walnut Hill, Flor- 








ida. Club has fenced field trial 
grounds, kennels and club house. 

Seminole Beagle Club: Ameri- 
can Kennel Club (Plan A) Sanc- 
tioned Field Trial November 9-10, 
1963. Club trials in January, Feb- 
ruary, March, 1964. All field trial 
activity on club grounds located 5 
miles west of Middleburg, south- 
west of Jacksonville on highway 
218. Club has fenced field trial 
grounds, kennels and club house. 

Caloosa Beagle Club: Monthly 
club trials at club’s field trial 
ground near San Antonio north 
of Tampa. 


Coon Hounds 


Panhandle Sportsmen’s Club: 
United Kennel Club Licensed 
Bench Show and Wild Coon 
Hunt, November 30, 1963. Hunt 
headquarters at Southport, 6 
miles north of Panama City on 
highway 77. 

Northwest Florida Tree Hound 
Coon Club: United Kennel Club 
Licensed Bench Show and Wild 
Coon Hunt, November 2, 1963 
and February 15, 1964. Club field 
trials, water race and log show, 
October 13, November 10, De- 
cember 8, 1963. The monthly club 
events at Pinebarren, 25 miles 
north of Pensacola, Highway 29. 

Escambia County Coon Hunt- 
ers Club-North Florida Coon 
Hunters Association-Okaloosa Cat 
and Coon Hunters Club: No 
schedule of activity reported, con- 
tact club for additional informa- 
tion. 
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Bird Dogs 


Associated Field Trial Clubs of 
Florida: Member clubs, Piney 
Woods Field Trial Club; Char- 
lotte-Lee Counties Field Trial 
Club; Gold Coast Field Trial 
Club; Everglades Field Trial As- 
sociation; Cracker Bird Dog 
Club; Sunshine Field Trial Club; 
River Bend Field Trial Club. 
Sponsors annual Florida Puppy 
and Derby Classics, February 23- 
24, 1964. Trial held on Cecil M. 
Webb Wildlife Management Area, 
9,000 acre field trial ground, lo- 
cated northeast of Punta Gorda, 
highway 74. Club house, kennels 
and stables. 


Everglades Field Trial Associa- 
tion: Annual Florida Amateur 
Quail Classic, Members Amateur 
Shooting Dog Stake and Open 
All-Age stake February 7-8-9, 
1964. Cecil M. Webb Wildlife 
Management Area, field trial 
grounds. 


Charlotte-Lee Counties Field 
Trial Club: Amateur All-Age, 
Amateur Shooting Dog, and 
Amateur Derby, January 18-19, 
1964. Cecil M. Webb Wildlife 
Management Area, field trial 
grounds. 


Cracker Bird Dog Club: Meat 
Dog Championship November 2- 
3, 1963. Cracker dog champion- 
ship is for shooting dogs and 
hunters, a shoot to kill field trial 
where dogs are judged on retriev- 
ing ability as well as field trial 
standards. Trial conducted on 
1,500 acre shooting preserve of 
O. D. “Buddy” Huff in Marion 
County north of Ocala. 


Pineywoods Field Trial Club: 
Amateur All-Age, Amateur Shoot- 
ing Dog, and Amateur Derby, 
December 7-8, 1963. Cecil M. 
Webb Wildlife Management Area, 
field trial grounds. 


Sunshine Field Trial Club: 
Amateur Shooting Dog stake Oc- 
tober 18-19-20, 1963. Thomas Ba- 
ker’s shooting preserve located 
south of Lake City, Florida. Ama- 
teur Puppy, Amateur Derby, 
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A warm fire, a helping hand, and the hospitality of the field trial club house on 
the Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area provides a welcome change from 
a day in the saddle. 


Amateur All-Age and Amateur 
Shooting Dog stakes November 
9-10, 1963, Shadowlawn Farms, 
Penny Farms, Florida, southwest 
of Jacksonville. 


River Bend Field Trial Club: 
Open All-Age, Derby, and Puppy 
stakes, December 14-15, 1963. 
River Bend Hunting Preserve at 
Ruskin, Florida. 


German Shorthaired Pointer 
Club of Florida: Puppy, Derby, 
Shooting Dog, Open All-Age, and 
Amateur Shooting Dog, Novem- 
ber 30-December 1, 1963. Gracy 
and Association Shooting Pre- 
serve, Highway 326A, west of 
Gainesville, Florida. Open to all 
German Pointing breeds and 
Vizslas. Southeastern Regional 
Quail Championship for German 
Shorthaired Pointers and Puppy, 
Derby, Shooting Dog, Open All 
Age, and Amateur Shooting Dog 
stakes, February 2-3, 1964. 


Weimaraners Club of Florida: 
Puppy, Derby, Open All Age and 
Amateur All-Age, December 7-8, 
1963 and February 8-9, 1964. 
Gracy and Association Shooting 
Preserve, Highway 326A, west of 
Gainesville, Florida. Open to all 


German Pointing breeds. Ameri- 
can Field and American Kennel 
Club recorded. 

Northeast Florida Hunting 
Club: Field trial dates November 
26-27, 1963. No information re- 
garding stakes or location of 
trials. 

Gold Coast Field Trial Club: 
No information regarding stakes, 
dates, or location of field trials. 


Suwannee River Field Trial 
Club: Field trial dates for Feb- 
ruary, 1964 and stakes not an- 
nounced. Trial conducted near 
Lake City, Florida. 

Continental Field Trial Club: 
Continental Field Trial on Dixie 
Plantation located north of Mon- 
ticello, Florida. No information 
on dates. 

Georgia-Florida Field Trial 
Club: Conducts a (member only) 
shooting dog stake during spring 
months. No information on loca- 
tion or dates. 

American Brittany Club South- 
eastern Region: Membership lo- 
cated in Florida and other south- 
eastern states. Annual field trial 
conducted in Pinehurst, North 
Carolina during month of Janu- 
ary. © 
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IMPROVING NATURE 
(Continued from page 5) 


the engineer with a penchant for 
bulldozers? How much is to be 
sacrificed by way of things nat- 
ural to accommodate the public? 
I have great sympathy for those 
who have to make these decisions. 
People no longer want simplicity 
even though they give simplicity 
lip service. Their comforts, which 
come out of stores, and constitute 
big business, are more important 
to them than the preservation of 
quality in the out-of-doors. 


I once saw a unique and out- 
standing area of rare woodland 
wildflowers leveled off for a camp 
ground. Camping was considered 
a priority use. Not one vestige 
was saved as an example of na- 
tive flora. People jammed into 
apartments for 114% months of the 
year would fail to recognize them 
as a part of a vanishing primitive 
America. 


There is little separation be- 
tween the impact of recreation 
and that of industry. A timber 
slashing is condemned as an eye- 


sore, but the cutting was the re- 
sult of human demands for paper 
products and lumber. Industrial 
pollution would not exist if it 
were not for human wants. All 
must accept the shortcomings of 
the civilization that has been 
created. 


Conservation education is a fine 
subject for academic discussion, 
but it would seem we have gone 
too far down the road of epicurian 
demands to ever be satisfied with 
a simplicity that will save esthetic 
values. @ 
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PLASTIC WORMS ARE REAL 
(Continued from page 15) 


probably from 2 to 2-0 is about 
right. 

Worms with “built in” weights 
are handy to use. Those with weed 
guards will generally last longer 
but have some disadvantages in 
hooking qualities. 

Most students of the subject be- 
lieve that the worm represents 
a whole lot of things at the same 
time. Fish like worms, small 
snakes, eels and other _ soft, 
squirmy things. A plastic worm 
is soft and squirmy. A _ bass 
doesn’t simply decide a plastic 
worm is a certain kind of eel or 
snake or worm. It just fulfills 
many of the requirements of what 
he likes to eat. 

How does he take it? 

“Any old way,” says Jack Or- 
chard. “He gets it into his mouth 
any way he can wad it up and 
often he’s hooked in the mouth 
with most of the worm all the way 
down in his gullet.” 

The careful touch used in worm 
fishing is partly explained by this 
situation: 

A 15-inch bass is trying to eat 
a 9-inch plastic worm. There is 
at least one hook in it, possibly 
a weed guard at one end and cer- 
tainly a line running out of the 
thing. Since bass do not have 
hands it’s quite a feat for him to 
gulp it, even if he’s trying his 
best. 

Hence, you must have patience, 
a delicate touch and a philosophic 
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attitude toward the whole thing. 

Jack doesn’t hold to the premise 
that they always try to “grab it 
by the head.” I think he is right 
because fish approach other types 
of lures from all different an- 
gles and sometimes you'll find that 
everything you catch on plugs is 
hooked by tail hooks. Short strik- 
ers certainly aren’t hitting for the 
head. 

Orchard took me on a worm 
fishing expedition and caught a 
small bass on the first cast, fishing 
over what he knew to be a bass 
schooling ground on the St. Johns 
River. 

What bothered me was that 
Jack always seemed to know just 
about what he had on the other 
end. We didn’t do very well the 
day I went with him but he 
hooked one good fish in addition 
to some small ones. He called the 
good one as soon as it hit. 

Jack catches lots of big bass on 
worms and prefers small, light 
wire hooks because they don’t 
hang up as badly as big ones. With 
a lot of practice he can perform 
miracles at unsnagging a worm 
rig that catches on bottom. When 
I was with him he didn’t lose a 
single one. Actually his light wire 
hook would probably give enough 
to release his bait in most cases. 

Jack often fishes shoreline with 
a big, slow-sinking plastic worm, 
using no weight and working it 
just as he would a plug except 
a little slower. When fishing the 
bottom, Jack figures he’s doing 


well if he lands 50% of his good 
strikes. With me it would be more 
like 5%. 

What about colors? 

So far in talking with worm 
fishermen in several parts of the 
country, I find that three colors 
are most popular—plain black, 
purple and natural red. 

The red color matches common 
earthworms. Black matches eels 
and certain other types of bass 
delicacies. Purple stands for—well 
—purple is a good bait too. 

There is a creamy-colored plas- 
tic that imitates the pale worms 
found in some areas. 

There are striped and spotted 
worms and worms with eyes 
(which I believe turns them into 
snakes). There are plastic snakes 
with heads and worms that are 
notched to give them added action. 
All of them catch fish and there 
are days when one type is clearly 
superior. Dorothy Miller carries 
something like 150 worms in her 
tackel box at all times. Of course 
there are some duplicates. 

Although the bass is chief quar- 
ry for plastic worm fishermen, 
most of the sunfishes will go for 
the smaller worms, catfish can be 
caught with them and almost any 
gamefish in this area is apt to 
latch on now and then. 

Top-notch worm fishermen are 
scarce but it’s easy to be mod- 
erately successful. You can get 
into the business with only a cane 
pole and a 10-foot piece of mono- 
filament line. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 7) 


age may tend to consider a family 
sport as beneath them. 

I note that hunting and fishing 
by nationally known athletes and 
other prominent persons obvi- 
ously in masculine and active 
fields is a selling point for fishing 
or hunting. 

Last and most _ important, 
youngsters are individuals and 
steering them into the outdoors 
can’t be done by set rules. 





A fellow told me the other day 
that he had made a killing on nice 
Florida bass when he found a 
bunch of them rising to a hatch of 
mayflies on the surface. It was a 
big hatch and he cleaned up with 
a small bug. 

This is something I’ve never 
seen but I’d sure like to. Old-tim- 
ers tell me it’s mighty unusual. 
Of course, mayfly hatches are 
standbys of fresh water trout fish- 
ermen. 





The rubber skirts primarily in- 
tended for use on lures such as 
the metal spinner baits (a good 
example is the popular Hawaiian 
Wiggler) can often be adapted to 
other lures with great success. 
I’ve seen them used enough that 
I’m convinced of their effective- 
ness in many strange places. 

A Missouri fisherman of my ac- 
quaintance takes an _ ordinary 
South Bend Midge-Oreno plug 
and hangs a rubber skirt to the 
tail hook. He casts the rig with a 
spinning outfit and says it is much 
more successful than the bare 
plug. For his fishing it undoubt- 
edly is and although I’m not 
much for tinkering with factory 
plugs it’s worth trying. 

The rubber legs on various 
kinds of popping bugs and on the 
rubber bream baits have proved 
their effectiveness time and again. 

Most spoons are pretty delicate 
and their action can be changed 
greatly with just a little addition 
here and there. Johnson produces 
a spoon with a hookless “fly” sus- 
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Caught by the lower lip, this bass can’t 
even wiggle. Why won't the lip hold work 
on other kinds of fish? 


pended loosely in the cup part of 
the lure. 

If you put in too much “fly” 
you'll louse things up but Charley 
Cicero of Kansas, a_ successful 
bass catcher, has done a lot of 
tinkering with that model and 
gets a lot of bass with it, using a 
variety of ‘‘flies” and skirts on the 
bait. 

I call most lure tinkerers “junk 
men” but they produce some 
horrible combinations that catch 
fish at times when I’m not scor- 


ing. 


Grab a black bass by the lower 
lip with thumb and forefinger and 
he’s out of business . . . appar- 
ently immobilized by some con- 
tact with a nerve center. The 
same thing seems to work with 
some of his close relatives in the 
panfishes but they’re generally so 
small that they wouldn’t be hard 
to hold even if they did flop. 


What bugs my _ unscientific 
thinker is that I can’t find any 
other fish I can quiet by simply 
grabbing the lower lip. His mouth 
machinery may look the same to 
me but as soon as I latch on I 
learn that he hasn’t heard about 
the bass business. 

Through the years I have col- 
lected numerous scars and lumps 
from various brands of fish that 


don’t have handles on their lower 
jaws but I keep trying. 

When the fish has teeth, I use 
pliers and grab him there just to 
see if he’ll relax like a bass. He 
won't. What’s the story on this 
business? 


Salt water veterans will appre- 
ciate this: 


Examining a low-priced rod 
in a midwestern sporting goods 
store, I commented that the fit- 
tings might not withstand salt 
water uSe. 


“IT don’t know about salt wa- 
ter,” commented the clerk. “It 
might be all right there—but it 
sure corrodes like hell in fresh 
water!” 


I read a fine article in FLorma 
WILDLIFE about airboat fishing. It 
was written by Karl Osborne and 
dealt with the back country near 
Vero Beach where the airboaters 
scoot back into the swamp ponds 
and then wade for their fishing. 


The use of airboats in fishing 
often raises question as to how 
much airboats scare fish and how 
much damage they do to them. 


Used the way Kar] describes an 
airboat is a fine fishing convey- 
ance. 

I have, however, seen airboat 
casters riding in their boat under 
power and fishing shoreline with 
the prop turning over. Their fish- 
ing wasn’t good and they didn’t 
help the fishing for other folks 
either. 

You can misuse any tool. 


A successful organization of 
Florida resort operators has the 
catchy initials of F.I.S.H., which 
stands for Florida Inland Sport- 
fishing Hosts. 


They hold forth in the lake- 
spotted central part of the state. 
They’ve recently printed a map 
showing the fishing waters and 
highways of their section. It’s the 
big bass country and you can get 
the information by sending a card 
to F.I.S.H., P.O. Box 932, Lees- 
burg, Florida. © 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 11) 


available models do not come fac- 
tory equipped with sling swivels 
and strap, but sling swivel instal- 
lation is no problem. Unlike the 
fore-end on some of the earlier 
models, there is enough thickness 
of wood in the modern style fore- 
end to safely take the strain of 
the front swivel. It is only neces- 
sary to countersink the holding 
nut on the inside so that it does 
not rub against the barrel. 


On the older Model 99EG, 
which has a thin forearm, a thin 
nut must be used instead of the 
standard size nut regularly fur- 
nished. 

The swivel should be installed 
approximately 1% inches from 
the fore-end tip. A step drill is 
helpful in making the hole for 
the front swivel’s shank, which 
should be cut to a length that will 
be just short of contact with the 
barrel, holding nut in place. 


You will want sling swivel 
bows not more than one inch 
wide—preferably 7/8 of an inch— 
to accept the narrow Whelen and 
Williams styles leather carrying 
slings. Sling swivels cost around 
$2.50 per set, as made for the 
Model 99; installation by a gun- 
smith usually carries a charge of 
$1.25 to $2.50, in addition. 


The Williams FP-99 microme- 
ter click receiver sight mounts 
beautifully and sturdily on the 
Savage Model 99. The Redfield 70 
receiver sight is another good 
rear sight choice. 

As a rule, it isn’t necessary to 
change the factory front sight on 
a Model 99 when equipping it 
with a rear peep sight. However, 
a substituted Redfield ‘“Sour- 
dough” front sight, with a No. 
256 base (the correct height for 
this rifle model) will be an appre- 
ciated improvement. The ‘Sour- 
dough’s” sight face shows up well 
under almost any hunting condi- 
tion and is quickly and easily 
aligned on target. 

The factory-furnished open 
style rear sight should be knocked 
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out of its dove-tailed slot and re- 
placed with either a Lyman No. 
16 folding leaf middle sight or a 
slot blank, for appearance’s sake. 
If a folding leaf sight is preferred, 
it should never be used with the 
receiver sight in place—except as 
an occasional alignment check 
sight, the only use to which I 
ever put mine. Should a really se- 
rious field mishap ever put the 
peep sight out of commission, the 
peep sight can be removed and 
the folding leaf sight turned up 
and used open sight style in com- 
bination with the front sight. 


Symmetry of rifle design and 
sights is carried out when a scope 
sight is substituted for the fac- 
tory open sights. 


The Savage Model 99 ejects its 
empties to one side, instead of 
from the top like the Winchester 
94 lever-action. It is therefore 
possible to mount a scope sight on 
the 99 in central over-bore posi- 
tion, reasonably close to receiver, 
where a sight naturally belongs. 


Good scope mounts for the Sav- 
age 99 can be had in a number of 
name brands. Years ago, I used a 
Stith. Today, I especially like the 
Weaver, Williams, and Buehler 
mounts. In the Weaver, I prefer 
the two-piece top mounting rigid 
style bases rather than the side 
mount or the pivot-style mount, 
for maximum rigidity combined 
with neat appearance. If you defi- 
nitely want a flip-over style, so 
you can make split-second use of 
metallic sights in an emergency, 
then either the Weaver Pivot 
or Pachmayr Lo-Swing will do 
fine. @ 





“Now maybe you will believe what I say 
about these Florida bass!” 


BUST ‘EM WITH A BOW-SIGHT 
(Continued from page 25) 


at least ten novices to each ex- 
pert afield. For them a bow-sight 
is no short cut to sighting skill, 
but the use of a bow-sight en- 
courages more deliberate aiming, 
and, more important, at a se- 
lected vital spot rather than at an 
entire animal. 


Besides the bow-sight itself, 
there are factors about bowhunt- 
ing that must be understood. 


An uninformed person is likely 
to underestimate the killing 
power of the modern bow fitted 
with a sharp broadhead style ar- 
row. Actually, an arrow pene- 
trates more readily through flesh 
than most hunting caliber bullets. 
For example, an arrow can easily 
be shot through a pail of sand 
that will stop a .30-30 slug. 


Similarly, in tests bullet-proof 
plastic vests have proved vulner- 
able to a relatively low velocity 
hunting arrow while stopping 
cold a faster-moving .45 caliber 
pistol bullet. 


Unlike a bullet that kills by 
shock—largely hydraulic shock 
to brain, heart and arteries—an 
arrow kills by severing arteries 
and veins, causing hemorrhage. 
The result is sure, but not always 
obvious. 


There is even indication that 
some deer are not immediately 
aware that they have been fatally 
hit by a razor sharp arrow; there 
have been several reports of deer 
continuing to feed momentarily 
after an arrow had penetrated 
and passed entirely through their 
bodies. A few moments later they 
toppled over dead. 


Although a sharp broadhead 
arrow can be sure death to a deer 
hit in a vital area, it does not 
have anywhere near the speedy 
flight of a rifle bullet. Even a bow 
considered excellent of cast won’t 
impart velocity much better than 
180-215 feet per second. 


Also, an arrow in flight has a 
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fairly high trajectory, or curved 
path of flight—many times that 
of a rifle bullet. As in rifle marks- 
manship, an angle of aim must be 
taken that compensates for the 
deviation from an impossible to 
achieve straight flight path. It is 
in the application of correct an- 
gle of aim that a bow-sight is 
helpful. 


Far too many bowhunters are 
so concerned with seeking their 
quarry that they fail to sharpen 
their broadhead arrow points to 
maximum efficiency. 


Why should a hunting arrow be 
sharp of cutting edge? And how 
sharp? 


Consider that arrow penetra- 
tion is not sufficient in itself; 
there must also be a cutting, 
blood-letting action, and the dif- 
ference in result between a mod- 
erately sharp and a really sharp 
broadhead arrow is tremendous. 


A relatively dull edge requires 
so much pressure to cut that it 
actually pinches small blood ves- 
sels closed after initially severing 
them; the result is little bleeding. 
A razor sharp arrow edge, on the 
other hand, cuts blood vessels 
cleanly, lets them remain open 
and bleed profusely. That is why 
razor blades are frequently incor- 
porated in arrowheads. Nothing 
cuts as cleanly as a sharp razor 


blade. 


There are three tests that will 
prove whether or not a hunting 
arrow is really sharp. The bow- 
hunter can make any one or all. 


A truly sharp broadhead arrow 
will easily shave the hair on your 
arm, neatly sharpen a pencil or 
slice into shoe sole leather when 
given a slight push on cutting 
edge. ... 


However argued, the funda- 
mental objective of bow and ar- 
row shooting is to hit the target. 


On the club range and in the 
woods, the serious user of a bow- 
sight is getting results. Balloons 
or bucks, it’s fashionable this year 
to bust ’em with a bow-sight. © 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


to view roads plans and to com- 
ment on them from the _ stand- 
point of conservation. 


Under the regulation, division 
engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads are required to furnish the 
Washington office with copies of 
agreements between the highway 
and fish and game agencies in 
each State “as to the procedures 
for cooperation and coordination 
between such agencies in adopt- 
ing plans for construction of high- 
way projects which affect fish and 
wildlife resources.” Highway de- 
partments must consult with the 
fish and game agencies and solicit 
their comments on fish and wild- 
life conservation aspects. When 
the two agencies have a difference 
of opinion, their views must be 
included in all project reports for- 
warded for Washington approval. 
A description of the fish and wild- 
life resources involved in new 
highway construction and the 
steps proposed to overcome or 
lessen damage will have to be 
spelled out in each highway proj- 
ect report. 

Action probably will be with- 
held on Metcalf-Dingell bills to 
establish a legislative procedure 
to protect fish and game resources 
from highway construction to test 
the effectiveness of the new regu- 
lation. The results will depend 
largely on how well State agen- 
cies can cooperate. 


Special Bag Limits 


PERSONS FISHING IN Merritts 
Mill Pond at Marianna or Lake 
Seminole at Chattahoochee in 
northwest Florida should note 
that special bag limits are now in 
effect for these bodies of water. 


At the annual regulations meet- 
ing of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission at 
Tallahassee in July the following 
special daily bag limits were ap- 
proved for both lakes: 

Black Bass (any species), 15; 
Bream (Bluegill, Shellcracker, 


Redbreast, Rock Bass, and any 
other species of panfish), 50; 
Crappie, or Speckled Perch, 40; 
Pickerel, or Jack (any species), 
1: 

The change in the daily bream 
limit from 70 to 50 per fisherman 
is the most notable difference in 
the new regulation, aside from the 
official inclusion of Merritts Mill 
Pond. 

Additional daily bag limits for 
less familiar species of fish such 
as Yellow Perch, Walleye Pike, 
and White and Yellow Bass are 
included in the printed fishing 
regulations available from the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, and from the offices 
of all county judges. 


Pollution Survey 


AN INTENSIVE weekly, aerial 
survey of the Peace River from 
Lakeland to Wauchula has been 
inaugurated by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Purpose of this reconnaissance 
is to pinpoint possible pollution 
entering the river, and to halt 
such discharges before they build 
up to fish-killing proportions. 

E. A. Zagar, regional fishery bi- 
ologist, Lakeland, in charge of the 
aerial survey, said that flights will 
be made at regular intervals, but 
on different days of the week. 

Pollution discharges into the 
river are easily noted from the 
air, because the discharges are of 
a different color from the normal 
river water. 

Two bills enacted into law by 
the Florida Legislature relate to 
the Peace River and pollution. 
One law authorizes the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission to 
evaluate the loss of fish killed by 
pollution, and to assess damages 
against parties responsible for the 
pollution. 

The other law increases the fine 
for pollution of the river from 
$500 to $10,000, he said. 

Cooperating with the Commis- 
sion in carrying out the aerial 
survey are the Peace River Drain- 
age District, and the Florida State 
Board of Health. © 
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Outdoor Recreation Funds 


Boat Ramp Building Program 


O MEET THE INCREASING demands for additional 
g Fe aac ke facilities, the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission has started a full scale statewide 
search for public access and boat ramp sites. 


In recent action the Florida Outdoor Recreation 
Council released a total of $50,000 to be used in an 
accelerated public access and boat ramp construction 
program. The program is designed to open many of 
the states’ presently restricted areas, making them 
available for public recreational use. 


The additional revenue has resulted in a crash 
operation in which all personnel of the Commission 
are searching for possible access sites. The acceler- 
ated public access program of the Florida Outdoor 
Recreation Council will be more than doubled by 
funds from the Fresh Water Fishing Improvement 


Act and the regular access and boat ramp construc- 
tion program of the Game and Fish Commission. 
In many instances the program may be supple- 
mented by additional funds from the Federal Ac- 
celerated Public Works program. 

The crash access program may be classified as a 
major break-through for fishing, boating and other 
forms of outdoor recreation in Florida, and as such, 
requires the assistance of all the citizens of the state. 

Interested individuals, civic and sportsmen clubs 
are invited to join in the search for public access 
areas but should be guided by a recommended 
standard available from the Game and Fish Com- 
mission. Inspection forms and other information 
may be obtained at offices of the Commission located 
in Panama City, Lake City, Ocala, Lakeland and 
West Palm Beach, listed on page 3. © 





A VOTE FOR FLORIDA’S FUTURE 
(Continued from page 21) 


ticipating state agencies are preparing estimates of 
their land requirements to assist the Planning Com- 
mittee in developing an accurate picture of overall 
state needs. 


Citizen’s Responsibility 

Despite the encouraging developments to date, 
however, Florida’s outdoor recreation program can 
never be fully successful without the complete un- 
derstanding and support of the people. The farseeing 
1963 outdoor recreation law and the enthusiastic 
follow-up by the state government, no matter how 
good, can only be ineffective unless the people of 
Florida believe in the program and do their part to 
make it succeed. 

Outdoor recreation is more than a frivolity or a 
luxury in Florida. It is basic to the Florida way 
of life and a mainstay in the state’s tourist-oriented 
economy. As such, every Floridian, whether he ac- 
tively participates in outdoor recreation activities 
or not, benefits in large measure from the proper 
development and use of the state’s matchless out- 
door recreational resources. This is indeed a pro- 
gram for all Florida, and one for which all Floridians 
must work. 


Constitutional Amendment 
Florida’s outdoor recreation program has come 
this far through the united efforts of dedicated citi- 
zens. In the period ahead there will be increasing 
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opportunity and need for citizen support. One of the 
most immediate and most urgent matters to come 
before the people is the proposed constitutional 
amendment to authorize issuance of bonds for out- 
door recreational purposes. Unless this authorization 
is provided, the program will be seriously curtailed 
by the inability to obtain sufficient funds for early 
land acquisition. This is of vital importance, be- 
cause with each passing day the lands urgently 
needed for outdoor recreation become increasingly 
expensive, and many are lost forever to competing 
land uses. 

One point should be made abundantly clear: the 
bonds which the proposed constitutional amendment 
will authorize to be issued are not general obligation 
bonds. The Florida Constitution prohibits issuance 
of bonds pledging the full faith and credit of the 
state except under certain emergency conditions, 
and no attempt is being made to circumvent this 
long-established principle. Rather, the proposed 
amendment will merely clarify the authority of the 
state government to issue revenue certificates for 
this particular purpose. These certificates will be 
serviced entirely out of the Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund, and the amount of such certificates issued will 
thus be limited by the size of this fund. 

The proposed constitutional amendment will go 
before the people on November 5 for approval or dis- 
approval. Citizens of Florida are urged to acquaint 
themselves with this important issue and vote in 
favor of the amendment. In every sense, this is a 
vote for Florida’s future. © 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (pledse: iprint)s 5c soa ee Se) a Ee ks 
Address 225 2c tipo foo ee gases sete ee ee eno SEG Tee os 
Speciesiata 2 Fonte seis Weight: se ee Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where Gatig hte ts is ees ee Se ein Ce County 
Date Caught _____ Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By... =) To es PAE 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


__1Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 





te: Epa e See 


TORREYA STATE PARK, in North Florida, is noted for one of the highest peaks in Florida and for the beautiful Apalachicola River which 
runs at its base. In the park campers can find many well-maintained accommodations. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 
Florida Wildlife 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 
Hunting and Fishing FLORIDA ne 


Tallahassee, Florida 
eg : 4 00 Enter or extend my subscription for _____—__ year (s) 
co bie y e for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 Mailing Address: 


THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 


Name __ 


Street No. 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 

subscription, please include address impression from most City State 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 

copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 

possible. Signed 


